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} EDITORS. 


We shall begin next week the publication 
in the Home Department of a series of arti- 
cles by Juliet Corson, of the New York Cook- 
ing School, entitled,“ Cooking for the Milt- 


Che Outlook. 


President Hayes has made two significant 
speeches; the one because of its author, the other 
because of its subject matter. In the first, de- 
livered at Youngstown, Ohio, he quoted at length 
from the addresses of Abraham Livcoln, and more 
briefly from a message of George Washington, to 
show that what is called ‘‘ stalwart Republican- 
ism” finds its most eloquent expounders in those 
defenders of the Constitution. Those who have 
thought Mr. Hayes recreant to Liberty and the 
Nation, because he trusted for their defense more 
to general laws than toa corporal’s guard, should 
be disillusioned by this speech. In the second ad- 
dress, delivered at Detroit, the President brought 
out some significant facts showing the present and 
prospective prosperity of the country, and fol- 
lowed them with some homely and practical ad- 
vice how to develop and preserve it. He showed 
that the net railroad receipts on three great trunk 
lines East and West have been increased during 
the past seven months over the same period last 
yeartwo millions and a third; that 1,000 miles of 
track have been luid since the first of January; 
that the demand for labor is on the increase, 
20,000 more laborers being employed in the city 
of Philadelphia alone than last year; that the in- 
crease over 1876 in exports of standard articles, 
such as bread-stuffs, cotton goods, bacon, mineral 


Oils, ete., is upwards of $108,000,000; that the | 
| Massachusetts by a Democratic, a Greenback and on both sides by glittering generalities. 
The | equally difficult to know what this party wants re- 


imports of European products since 1873 have 
fallen off over a hundred and forty-two mill- 
ions; and that the National debt has been re- 
duced nearly one-third, while the credit of the 


Independent Republican Convention. 
/tbree conventions were ail part of one machine, 
| operated by one ‘‘ power,” and represented the | it is impracticable; as in demanding the abolition 


government has been so increased that it now bor- 
rows $225, 000,000 at 4 per cent. interest with great- 
er ease than it borrowed $25,000,000 at 12 per cent. 
within a recent period. He advises obedience by in- 
dividual, State and Nation to Benjamin Franklin's 
counsel: Never live beyond your means, and Pay 
as you go; and, particularly, that State Constitu- 
tions prohibit the creation of local debts by towns 
or cities. He hopes to see the National debt ex- 
tinguished in thirty-three years; but he does not 
say what he proposes to substitute for U. 8. 
bonds as a basis for our present National cur- 
rency when there are no more bonds. Must we 
go back to State currency, or forward to Green- 
backs with only the plighted faith of an American 
Congress for security ? 


The popular ovation rendered General Grant 
on bis landing at San Francisco indicates that he 
is still the most popular man in America. The 
expectant city turned itself out of doors and by a 
common impulse crowded the wharves, thronged 
the streets, and filled the approaches to the hotel. 
All along the route a vast crowd filled every avail- 
able spot, bon-fires blazed, windows shone with 
illumination, and numberless flags and banners 
were displayed from stores and private residences ; 
and when the entrance to the hotel was reached 
(where the General was greeted with a chorus of 
five hundred voices, the music of which was 
drowned in the tumultuous cheering) it was only 
by the vigorous efforts of the police that he was 
enabled to reach his room. Gen. Grant is reported 
as being in excellent health, bronzed by his long 
journeys, but showing no other traces of his two 
years and four months’ continuous travel except 
some loss of flesh and increase of vigor. The na- 
tion has not forgotten the services which this citi- 
zen soldier has rendered to it. The attacks upon 
the errors of his presidential administration have 
neither tarnished nor dimmed the laster of his 
name. 


Some one has been making fun of Lord Beacons- 
field; either his ‘‘ trustworthy informants” or the 
cable. For the latter reports him as making an 
optimistic speech at an agricultural banquet in 
England, in which he is made to say that nearly 
all the chief landholders of the extreme West 


same political element. In the Republican party 
are two parties; one representing the country and 
the younger elements, the other the bereditary 
rulers. The vigor of youth overmatched the 
prestige of age, and Mr. Long was nominated 
over his competitor, Mr. Pierce. There is proba- 
bly more dissatisfaction than appears in the Repub- 
lican newspapers; and Gen. Butler’s chances of 
election are better than they were last year. The. 
platform avoids all national issues, and attempts 
to carry the State by general charges ot extrava- 
gance and mismanagement in the State Govern- 
ment and by cheap promises of reform. There is 
also a demand for legislative determination of hours 
for work, and the abolition of convict labor, and 
a repetition of Gen. Butler’s last year’s complaint 
of intimidation of Massachusetts voters by ‘‘ so- 
cial ostracism, proscription of employees and 
withdrawal of business patronage.” Such intimi- 
dation is ‘‘deserving the condemnation of every 
true American citizen,” but there has never been 
evidence that it exists—except Gen. Butler’s word. 


The Chisholm case furnishes another illustra- 
tion of the dangers of the despotism of democracy, 
to which we referred last week. Mrs. Chisholm’s 


_tragie story, given with terrible simplicity in the 


New York ‘‘ Tribune,” ought to be published, with 
a colorless abridgment of the testimony for the 
defense, in pamphlet form for general circulation. 
That a set of unscrupulous enemies, political and 
personal, should seize on the opportunity afforded 
by a murder of one of their clan to create public 
suspicion and arouse public feeling against Mr. 
Chisholm is not surprising; that in a lawless com- 


munity such a mob could be gathered to shoot 


| 
| 
| 


down a prisoner whose only defense was the living 
bulwark made by the children who threw them- 
selves between their father and his murderers 
possibly ought not to surprise us; but that a jury 
could be found, in cool blood and months after, 
to bid the chief assassin go free gives Kemper 
County a pre-eminence in the annals of crime, 
The murder was as foul and cruel as that of Riz- 
zio, whom the murderers at least would not slay 
before his queen, and it bad far less of provoca- 
tion; but Scotland drove every one of those mur- 
derers from her borders, and Mississippi gives a 


bave sold out and gone to the wheat fields of | clear acquittance to herassassins. The barbarisms 


Canada and begun the work of cultivation there, 
aod that he had heard ‘‘ on high authority” that 
Canada expected to outstrip the United States in 
the competition for the European markets. 
probable that Canada’s new wheat fields will 
prove a sharpcompetitor to Minnesota and Kan- 
sas and Nebraska; but—all the chief landholders 
gone to Canada! Did no cynical smile steal over 
the countenance of the august jester when he 
solaced the woes of the British farmer with that 
picture of the rapid depopulation of the agri- 
culturist’s Eldorado? Lord Derby’s advice, simul- 
taneously given, was far more practical; ‘‘ the 
public and private exercise of economy, and—emi- 
gration.” Meanwhile the towns of Great Britain 
are crowded with unemployed workmen; Ameri- 
can goods are going through English houses to 
British India; the grain loss for the year is esti- 
mated at $297,000,000; while Minnesota—whose 
landholders bave all emigrated to Canada !—sends 
nearly 37,000,000 bushels of wheat to market. 
Pretty well for a depleted State! 


It is 


| 


of slavery which Sumner so eloquently indicted 
remain, though the mother monster who hatched - 
them out is dead. 


A mixed convention of doctrinaires and Free 
Lovers has been meeting in Cincinnati, and has 
propounded a platform which is a curious 
mélange of political platitudes and communistic 
sentiments, with some hamane and philanthropic 
flavoring, and calls for no special comment; be- 
cause, though its voice is loud, its utterances are 
not influential. A new party, which carries water 
on both shoulders in its treatment of the most im- 
portant national issue to-day before the people—by 
demanding in one paragraph ‘‘ The support of the 
State governments in all their rights, as the most 
competent administrators of our domestic con- 
cerns and the surest bulwark against anti-Repub- 
lican tendeucies,” and in the next, ‘‘ The preser- 
vation of the general Government in its whole 
Constitutional vigor, as the sheet anchor of our 
peace at home and safety abroad”—does not en- 
title itself to any greater respect than is acvorded 


Gen. Butler has been nominated Governor of to other politicians who endeavor to secure votes 


It is 


| specting labor or finance. It is only specific where 
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of laws for the abatement of the tramp nuisance, 
the confining of land to those who actually use it, 
the appropriation of the surplus profit of corpora- 
tions to the people, and the reference to them of 
all important acts of legislation proposed by Con- 
gress for direct popular vote. 


The demand that the general Government con- 
trol the great railroad corporations in their inter- 
State traffic can certainly be no longer rexarded 
as communistie or revolutionary, since it is in- 
dorsed by the New York Chamber of Commerce 
and Mr. William H. Vanderbilt; more conservative 
indorsers could not be asked. A special commit- 
tee of the Chamber have addressed a published 
letter to Mr. Jewett of the Erie and Mr. Vander- 
bilt of the New York Central, suggesting that the 
Presidents of the trunk lines cause to be prepared 
for presentation at the next session of Congress a 
bill for the appointment of Railroad Commission- 
ers to regulate inter-State communication, wheth- 
er by rail or water; and Mr. Vanderbilt in reply 
has declared emphatically that he believes that 
Congress might profitably take some such action 
in the premises, and that he would be glad to co- 
operate with others in endeavoring to prepare a 
bill for that purpose. He wisely insists, however, 
that National action must precede Stafe action, 
otherwise the State which acts alone may suffer 
from the rival action of neighboring States. The 
Grangers have done some good after all; they 


those frightful insurrections which every now 
and then break out in the outlying provinces of 
the Celestial Empire, and has been held by 
Russia ever since. .The promise was made at 
the time to restore the province to China when- 
ever that government should be able to preserve 
order, aud China has lately been insisting on the 
performance of the pledge which Russia has hither- 
to diplomatically evaded. Her tardy concession, if 
she has at last yielded, is a significant indication 
that she is unwilling to have a quarrel with China 
on the east while there is the possibility of an- 
otber quarrel with British India, through Afgban- 
istan, on the south. 


Cetawayo is captured; he was found in his 
kraal with a few faithful followers, not enough 
for defense; he surrendered with quiet dignity 
and asked to be shot, a request of course not com- 
plied with. The Zulu war is at an end; now be- 


_gin the difficulties of Zulu administration, which, 


were a little wild in their methods, doubtless, as — 


all innovators are, but they were wise in their | 


general purpose. 


In 1875 Mr. Stanley, in his African explorations, 
met the ‘‘Foremost Man of Equatorial Africa,” 
Mtesa, King of Ugunda. The traveler's quick dis- 
cernment saw in him ‘‘a prince well worthy the 
most hearty sympathies that Europe can give him,” 
and he entered in his journal his purpose to carry 
on the work of transformation begun by a Mo- 
ham medan missionary, who had converted Mtesa 
from paganism to Islam: ‘*‘ With a strong de- 
sire to improve still more the character of Mtesa, 
I shall begin building on the foundation stones 
laid by Muley ben Salim. I shall destroy his be- 
lief in Islam, and teach the doctrines of Jesus of 
Nazareth.” At the king’s desire Stanley trans- 
lated portions of the Bible into the Kaswihili dia- 
lect, so as to leave with him an abridged Protest- 
ant Bible embracing all the principal events of 
Biblical history from the creation to the crucifix- 
ion, and including the entire Gospel of Luke. 
For four years this book bas been serving its pur- 
pose in the land of Ugunda in Central Africa, 
and vow comes the intelligence that, taught by 
this silent missionary, Mtesa has emancipated the 
slaves in his dominions, about halfamillion in num- 
ber. This conversion of a Central African chief 
and his empire to freedom through Christianity 
deals a hard ltlow to the African slave-trade. 


When Mr. Ingersoll and the Liberal League can 


produce a book which in twenty-five years will 
avcomplish as much for humanity in any province 
as the abridged Bible has accomplished for Ugun- 
da in four, Christians will be ready to listen to 
his arguments for giving up the Bible. So long 
as it proves itself such an emancipator his charges 
that it is a cruel and iniuman book will win no 
verdict from thoughtful people. 


A curious mixture of the Asiatic and the Euro- 
pean, the savage and the savant, is Russia. M. 
Daniloff, an eminent Russian engineer, has com- 
menced works by which it is intended to unite the 
Black and Caspian seas, by aid of the Don and 
the Volga rivers. The undertaking ranks with 
the great engineering works of the century—the 
Mt. Cenis Tunnel, the Suez Canal, etc.—and, 
though in proportions less, in actual difficulties is 
perbaps greater than either of them. The effect of 
such a connection, if successfully accomplished, 
would be to open a direct highway for steamers 
from Odessa to the northern shore of Persia, and 
bring Russia into more direct commercial relations 
with the East; while its advantages as a military 
highway in case of future collision with Great 
Britain in the East are obvious. In this connec- 
tion some significance attaches to the apparently 
simple announcement that Kuldja has been retro- 
ceded to China by Russia. Kuldja is a province 
of China, contiguous to Turkestan, inhabited by 
mnixed races; it was occupied by the Russians in 
1871, as a means of restoring order during one of 


apparently, Gen. Wolseley proposes to solve by 
dividing the country among different chieftains, 
and trusting to their rivalries and dissensions to 
enable Great Britain to preserve an easy domixra- 
tion overall. It is difficult, however, to see why 
he should forbid the importation of any merchan- 
dise from the coast unless he wants to keep thei 
savage, and still wore difficult tusee why he should 
forbid them to sell land even to wissionaries un- 
less he wants to keep them pagan. 


THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN MIND 
AND MATTER. 


ROFESSOR TYNDALL’S Belfast address cre- 
ated needlessalarm. Theologians were much 
wore frightened than scientitic men were influ- 
enced by it. The tone of the address of Professor 
Allman, at the opening of the British Association 
this year, assures us that if we have patience the 
men of science will in due time correct their own 
errors. 

Dr. Allman is a distinguished biologist, and 
naturally was led in his address to touch upon 
the mystery of lifeand wind. His conclusion is, 
that while /ife is a property of that form of mat 
ter called protoplasm, thought cannot, by any pos- 
sibility, be regarded as a property of matter. In 
his opinion the ‘‘chesm between unconscious life 
and thought is deep and impassable, and no trans 
itional phenomena can be found by which, as a- 
bridge, we way spanitover.” ‘‘ Between thought 
and the pliysical phenomena of matter there is not 
only no analogy, but there is no conceivable an. 
alogy.” Again, he remarks that the properties of 
‘* consciousness belong to a category absolutely 
distinct; one which presents not a trace of a con- 
nection with any of those which physicists have 


-agreed in assigning to matter as its proper charac- 


teristics.” 

In assumipg this position we suppose Dr. All- 
man represents the opinion of nearly all distin- 
guished men of science. We have taken some 
pains of late to note the incidental utterances of 
leading scientific authorities in England upon that 
point, and have been both surprised aod gratified 
to find how generally they recognize the absolute 
distinction between mind and matter, and with- 
draw themselves from the fields of theological 
controversy. For example, it is but a few weeks 
since Professor Ferrier had occasion to write as 
follows, ina communication to ‘‘ Nature”: ‘‘ The 
utmost that scientific evidence is able to accom- 
plish is to show that cerebral activity and the 
facts of consciousness are correlated facts unsus- 
ceptible of further simplification and incapable 


of being expressed in terms of the other. Whether 


we adopt the hypothesis of a duality or a dual 
unity, isa question of faith [philosophy ?¢|, not of 
scientific demonstration.” 

The gratifying thing about this position, so 
generally occupied by the leaders in science, is 
that it removes them from the list of theological 
antagonists. In combating the small but noisy 
section of physicists and biologists who endeavor 
to draw the line between matter and mind just 
outside of mind, so as to include it as a quality of 
matter, theologians need to be cautious about 
sweeping too large a circumference from their 
center, It is just here tbat Dr. Allman’s address 
is specially instructive. We have witnessed 
within the last few years numerous attempts to 
make such weighty questions as the immortality 
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of the soul depend upon successfully proving that 
life was not a property of matter but was every- 
where a distinctive phenomenon of mind. This 
proposition the eminent authority before us re. 
gards as vot proven. In his opinion the one 
grand character of all /iving beings is trritability, 
and he regards this as no more difficult to be 
conceived of as a property of matter than the phys. 
ical phepomena of unconscious energy. He would 
grant, however, that between lifeless and living 
matter there is a ‘difference greater far than 
any which can be found between the most diverse 
manifestations of lifeless matter.” But ‘ when 
the heart of a recently-killed frog is separated 
from its body and, touched with the point of a 
needle, begins to beat under the excitation of 
the etimulus, we believe ourselves justified in re- 
ferring the contraction of the cardiac fibers to 
the irritability of their protoplasm as ‘its proper 
cause. There is no greater difficulty in 
conceiving of contractility as a property of pro- 
toplasm than there is in conceiving of attraction 
as a property of the magnet.” 

We would not take it upon ourselves to deter. 
mine how much room there is here for scientific 
discussion. But if this position be capable of suc- 
cessful defense we expect to witness no small relief 
from some of those maladies of the day originat- 
ing in the difficulty theologians have experienced 
in digesting some recent scientific theories. On this 
view of life (which, by the way, is essentially that 
of Descartes) how greatly is the tether of the or- 
thodox evolutionist lengthened! For what does a 
theologian care about evolution so long as it does 
not touch the self-conscious principle of the soul 
in which immortality is justly supposed to inhere, 
and in which man’s true dignity is discerned? 

We confess that whenever we explore the bound- 
ary between mind and matter mysteries come rol!- 
ing in upon us like sea-fog upon the coasts of 
Newfoundland. Eveu now, with reading Dr. All- 
man’s admirable exposition of the subject, our 
vision is becoming dim. But, with bim, we are 
confident of this: that the differences between 
thought and the properties of matter are so deep 
and of such a character that they must be o! 
God’s own making. Av we view it, there is as 
much danger to theology in layiig the founda- 
tions of our mental philosophy too far over on the 
material side of our nature as there is to science 
in encroaching upon the field of the purely mental 
operations. If we purge theology of bad science 
it will be comparatively easy to keep scientific 
belligerents out of theology. 


A SEED GROWING SECRETLY. 

I have been from my earliest childhood the subject of 
religious influences. I have come to a knowledge of Christ 
as my Saviour, but the time of my entry into the kingdom 
of the saved is unknown to me. I cannot tell the day, the 
week, the month, or even the year, when the Saviour for- 
gave me. aly coming to a knowledge of forgiveness was 
as gradual as the approach of day. There seems to have 
been a twilight in my spiritual experience. I have stated 
these facts publicly in religious meetings, and was taken 
to task by an old Christian gentieman for doing so. He 
told me my statements were calculated to do harm; they 
implied the possibility of a man being forgiven and yet not 
knowing it, which he said was unscriptural. Either he is 
mistaken or I am deceived as to my true condition. | 
should be very glad if you could throw any light upon the 
case through the columns of the Christian Union—a paper 
I have read for years, and which I value highly. 

Yours respectfully, W. G. H. 
COMMON, a natural, but a serious mistake. 
Your friend has reached his conclusion 
either from considering what he thinks Christian 
experience ought to be or from what his own has 
been; not from a broad survey of what Christian 
experience actually is. 

In the first place, the beginnings of Christian 
experience are not always a consciousness of 
sin and of pardon. All men do not come to 
their heavenly Father as the prodigal came to 
his father. , The logical order is undoubtedly 
a sense of sin, a seeking of pardon, a conscious 
ness of forgiveness, a consecration of life; 
but human experience defies logic. Men do not 
come to Christ according to theological rules. Some 
come as the woman that was a sinner, coming first 
and leaving their sin in his presence; some as thie 
leper came, brought by misfortune; some as Jobn 
eame, drawn by his eloquence from a lower to 4 
higher life. The most notable conversion recorded 
in Scripture is that of Saul of Tarsus; and there - 
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no account of any conviction of sin, or any 
confession or seeking of pardon in the narra- 
tive. He thought he was doing God service; 
mistook bis pride of opinion for conseience ; secretly 
felt inward misgivings all tbe time, as many a 
wan does who thinks he is doing right not with- 
standing the unheeded protests of the inwerd 
monitor. When the light flashed upon him, and 
the voice from heaven addressed him, he, nothing 
daunted, replied to the questioning by another 
question: Who art thou, Sire? Aod when the 
answer came which revealed the knowledge of his 
own secret misgivings: It is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks, he replied, not with confes- 
sion and contrition, but with consecration, What 
will thou have me todo? Not tillafterwards—long 
afterwards—came the conviction, ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners, of whom I 
am chief.” In the beginning his experience 
was: I have always tried to do right; tell me what 
the right is and I will do it. 

Then your friend makes a second mistake in 
supposing that all critical periods in the soul’s 
history are recognized as such by the soul itself. 
Some men stand before the mirror a great deal 
and question what manner of men they are; others 
never ask themselves the question. Self-con- 
sciousness is a disease in some natures; the lack of 
it is a defect in others. A man may undergo a 
transformation of character that revolutionizes 
him and be utterly unconscious of it. The change 
may be either from good to evil or from evil to 
good. Could Nero tell when he changed from the 
tender-hearted youth to the prince of malignant 
cruelty? Could Napoleon I. tell when he changed 
from the patriotic Republican to the ambitious 
Imperialist? If you will read the New Testament 
attentively you will observe that Paul’s conver- 
sion is the only one the hour and occasion of which 
are definitely fixed. The rest of the apostles came 
into the kingdom of heaven as the earth comes 
from night into day, through a gradual process of 
dawn. Was Peter converted when Christ said to 
him, When thou art converted strengthen thy 
brethren? Were the disciples converted when 
they disputed by the way who should be greatest, 
and Christ told them, Except ye be converted and 
become as little children ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven? Who can tell? We 
doubt whether the apostles could have told them- 
selves; certainly they have not done so. 

Indeed your friend's assumption that every man 
wust be converted in order to enter the kingdom 
of heaven isa pure theological assumption. This 
is not declared by Scripture. It is declared that 
every nan must be born again; that is, that the 
life which he inherits through the flesh from his 
father and mother is not enough; he must receive 
a new and divine life from the Spirit of God. 
But to be converted is to be turned about. The 
man who is converted has been going wrong, dis- 
covers it, turns about, and goes in the opposite 
direction. No man is born again but once; but 


- the Christian may need to be converted a great 


many times. On the other hand, there is no 
reason for the common belief that every child 
must go wrong till he reaches an age of intelligent 
apprehension of Gospel truth and then be con- 
verted and begin to go right. It is not necessary 
to be a prodigal in order to get the robe and rivg 
and shoes and fatted calf. John the Baptist was 
filled with the Holy Ghost from his mother’s 
womb; he was born again before he was born 
first; and there is no reasen why Christian pa- 
rents should not pray, hope, expect this for their 
children. It is pot necessary to send a child 
to the devil’s school that he may learn how to 
become a child of God. Little children, infants, 
Christ took in his arms, and of them he said, Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven; if that means 
anything it means that the children belong to him, 
not to Satan; not by their parents’ right, not for 
their parents’ sake, but by Christ’s right and for 
Christ’s sake. And if a child bas been God’s 
child from infancy, if he has lived in the divine 
atmosphere from the cradle, if no change bas ever 
passed on him except that of a budding, blossom- 
ing and fruiting of divine life, how should he 
know when he became a child of God? 

The pond lily opens its petals and turns from a 
green bud to a pure white flower almost instantly 
when the rays of the rising sun strike upon it. 
In five minutes the bed is transformed from bud 
to blossom. The same sun turns the rosebud 
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into blossom, but not with the same suddenness 
of transformation. Shall, then, the lily say to the 
rose, ‘‘You are not God’s flower; for no one can 
tell when you became a blossom”? The soul that 
bursts into life at the touch of God’s love is God’s 
soul; by the fragrance and beauty of its life, not 
by the history of its birtb, its divine character is 
to be determined. , 

‘*So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should 
cast seed into the ground; and should sleep and 
rise night and day, and the seed should spring up 
and grow, he knoweth not how.” It is a seed that 
grows secretly. 


NOTES. 


Searcely any one, we are sure, can read Rose Terry 
Cooke's parable iu this week’s Christian Union with- 
out finding ip ita picture of one’s own experience, the 
more fresh and vivid, perhaps, because of the frame 
of allegory in which it is set. In the article “No Mil- 
lennium” will be found a forcible presentation of 
what may be called the anti-millenarian idea, from 
one who is known for the courage of his convictions 
on this and other doctrinal pointe. Whether or not 
our readers coincide in Mr. Miller’s views they may 
at least gain from his paper some fresh and belpful 
suggestions upon Scripture interpretation. People 
who have been in the habit of regarding King Arthur 
as a myth, and the idyllic life that prevailed at his 
court as the fanciful invention of some Welsh bard, 
will be surprised to learn from Miss Hopkins’s pictur- 
esque article how definitely the place of his interment 
is fixed. One of the leading American delegates to 
the session of the Evangelical Alliance at Basle, and 
one who is himself a principal contributor to its pro- 
gramme, gives a summary of the proceedings of the 
session. Among the editorial contributors and writ- 
era of book reviews this week are the Rev. George F. 
Wright, of Andover, President Seelye, of Amherst, 
and President Andrews, of Marietta. In Our Young 
Folks a new contributor furnishes a clever sketch of 
a peculiar phase of Hudson River life; Aunt Patience 
supplies her weekly installment of correspondence, 
which we believe more than one of our older readers 
enjoy for the insight -it gives them into child life; 
and the Professor condenses into a column the phys- 
ical history of the world since its creation. 


The cable brings us the news of the death of Dr. 
Joseph P. Thompson, formerly pastor of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, but since 1872 a resident of Berlin. 
His twenty-seven years of successful pastorate in this 
city (the most difficult ministerial field in the world) 
attest the reality of his power. He came to the 
Broadway Tabernacle, which had undergone many 
changes and was far from a success, grasped the idea 
of a popular church, put himself iu sympathy with 
the great popular humanitarian and Christian move- 
ments, and under his ministry made the Tabernacle 
for years a great center of religious and reform 
movements. He was a voluminous and scholarly 
writer, his beset work being probably that done on 
“Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible.”” As a speaker 
he was notable rather for the clearness and lu- 
cidity with which he presented truth than for any 
fervid emotional power—as a writer, rather for the 
eloquence of his ideas than for that of his rhetoric. 
He has been known familiarly for some years past to 
the readers of the Christian Union by his letters from 
Berlin, signed “ Berliner” because he preferred to 
write with the freedom that belongs ‘to unknown 
correspondents. A cruel and utterly groundless slan- 
der started a few weeks ago by a Western newspaper 
was probably the means of accelerating his death, 
and it is high time for the American people to con- 
sider the question whether the crime of murder by 
the pen is not as worthy of punishment as the crime 
of murder by any other insidious poison. Dr. Thomp- 
son leaves a wife (a sister of Dr. Gilman, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore), two daughters and two 
sors. 


We have received an appeal to the Republicans of 
New York, “urging Republican voters to cast their 
suffrages against Mr. Cornell and Mr. Soule; the former 
because he was nominated, not in the interests of the 
Republican party, but in order to demonstrate who 
controlled it, and because he is a notorious opponent 
of President Hayes and Administrative reform,” and 
against Mr. Soule because “ we believe his election 
would be practical encouragement of Canal corrup- 
tion.” No reasons are stated for this last belief, and 
good reasons should be given forsuch a statement. It 
is signed by R. R. Bowker, Frederick W. Whitridge, 
George Haven Putnam, Charles N. Judson, and Felix 
Kaufman, Executive Committee, and a number of 
others. We think Mr. Cornell’s nomination an unwise 
one. If national issues were less critical we might 
advise Republicans to signify their protest against 
the methods of his nomination by scratching his 
name from the ticket; but the same reasons which 
induced the opponents of his nomination in the con- 
vention, led by Mr. Curtis, to acquiesce in the 
result and bide their time for the correction of 
evils within the party lead us to advise Republicans 
not to scratch their ticket but to vote for Mr. Cornel. 
We see no reason for doubt that he will make person- 
ally an efficient governor,and we think there are other 
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and more effective methods of promoting civil service 
reform within the party than defeating it, either in 
the interest of Tilden or Tammany Democracy, on 
such an issue as the present. 


The Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon of Norwich 
writes to us concerning the protestations of good 
character that we have received in behalf of the Sun- 
day excursion steamer “ Ella”: 


“You may depend upon it that any denial that you may 
receive of the substance of the charges that I have made 
against this steamboat on her Sunday excursions is either 
founded on some quibble or evasion or is simply false. The 
character of these excursions is notorious and infamous 
throughout this community: they have been occasions of 
general drunkenness and of obscene lewdness shocking not 
only to good morals but to common decency. In them the 
steamboat ‘ Elia’ bas nade itself a boat of ill-fame. These 
allegations I am ready to prove by overwhelming evidence 
whenever the owners of the steamboat shall summon me to 
do so.”" 


This is explicit; and it will generally be regarded 
by the public as requiring from the steamboat pro- 
prietors something more definite than second-hand 
denials by way of reply. 


The Congregational Club of New York, Brooklyn 
and Vicinity, which is the somewhat formidable title 
of a purely social organization, held its first regular 
meeting Monday night. There were sixty-five mem- 
bers present, including many of the best representa- 
tive men of the Congregational Churches, both lay 
and clerical. A committee was appointed to draft 
resolutions of respect to the memory of Dr. Thompson; 
the club was then addressed by the Rev. Dr. McKenzie, 
of Cambridge, as representative of the Boston Con- 
gregational Club, and by the Rev. Wm. H. Ward and 
Major A. C, Barnes. At the October meeting the sub- 
ject of “Missions and Colonization in Large Cities” 
will be discussed. 


The statutes of Pennsylvania provide that no news- 
paper shall be convicted for libel for publishing infor- 
mation respecting the official conduct of men in a 
public capacity if the publication is not maliciously 
or negligently made. Under this provision a Penn- 
sylvania court bas just he/d that a minister is a man 
in a public capacity, and that a vewspaper which 
accused him of forging ordination papers and of 
larceny was entitled to defend itself under the constt- 
tutional provision. Ministers generally will agree 
very heartily that the newspaper press may call them 
to account both for their life and teaching if it will 
publish nothing of them either maliciously or negli- 
gently. 

The London “ Baptist” comes to us again this week 
with the continuation of Mr. Horton’s “ Barclay 
Scbool,”’ an installment of Mrs. Gibson’s story “Annie’s 
Cross,” and “The Candle of the Lord” by Oliver 
Jobnson—all ‘‘ borrowed” from the Christian Union 
without acknowledgement. We accept the compli- 
ment implied in the weekly transfer of so much mat- 
ter from our columns to those of the ‘ Baptist,” and 
are not unwilling that the readers of the “ Baptist” 
should enjoy the Christian Union at second hand, but 
should be giad if they knew it was the Christian Union 
that they are enjoying and not the “ Baptist.” 


If any doubt existed as to the unfitness of Mr. Kiddle 
for the office of Superintendent of Public Schools in 
this city it ought to be removed by his letter in 
“Scribner’s Monthly” for October, in which he reit- 
erates the eatraordinary opinions expressed in his 
recent book on Spiritualism, and gravely iudorses the 
maudlin sentiments attributed in that book to Bry- 
ant, Byron and Shakespeare. Apart from all ques 
tions of mental soundness, a mao who shows ao little 
literary discrimination as Mr. Kiddle has dove is obvi- 
ously disqualified from holding an office in which lit- 
erary discrimination is a chief requisite. That the 
teachers of the public schools should petition the 
Board of Education for Mr. Kiddle’s retention is a 
grave impropriety, which Mr. Kiddle bimself, in his 
* Cyclopedia of Education,” has recognized and con- 
demned by declaring that the Superintendent of 
Schools “should not be dependent upon the teaching 


corps.”’ 


The action of the Cincinnati Conference of the M. 
E. Church affords rather a curious illustration of the 
relative importance whieh ecclesiastical bodies are 
inclined to attach to theological opinions and moral 
action. There were brought before it two ministers, 
one, the Rev. Delos R. Baker, who was charged with 
teaching the doctrine of annihilation or conditional 
immortality in lieu of the doctrine of eternal punish- 
meut (which, by the way, is not embodied in the arti- 
cles of faith of the M. E. Church) and was expelled 
from the ministry and membership of the Church. 
No man in the Conference, it is stated, has a better 
moral standing, and be possesses in a high degree the 
affection of his brother ministers. The other was a 
presiding elder who was presented for trial on a 
charge of drunkenness in the public streets. The trial 
of the case was secret. Tbe fact was, however, admitted, 
though palliated by a statement of some peculiar cir- 
cumstances and by his subsequent penitence. His 
character was “ passed "’—that is, approved—and he 
was retained in his ministerial connection and fellow- 
ship. Whatever ecclesiastical papers may say on the 
subject, it is certain that such contrasted findings as 
these bring the Church into disrepute with the world. 
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CALAIS. 
By Henry GILLMAN. 


ONOTONOUSBLY stretch the yellow sands, 
Besieged by waves that dash themselves away, 
Lifting with angry murmur their white hands 
Stained with the crimson of the bleeding day ; 


And overhead the airy currents run 

Their cloudy cohorts down in serried file, 
In swift pursuit of the retreating sun 

For many a weary, misty, purple mile. 


In smoky distance sleeps the silent town, 
As though it had no noisy busy ways; 
The ships seem quietly to settle down 
With drooping sails beside the broken quays. 


Here, long ago, the haughty English came, 
Tossing in gold and scarlet pageantries, 
Sweeping the land like a devouring flame, 

A beauty and a terror to all eyes. 


With mighty stride they came and took the place— 
Oh, the forgotten days !—the smiles and tears! — 
And ruling it with half barbaric grace 
They proudly walked the ramparts many years; 


Till one sad woman, rigid in her hate, 

Held sway, and lost it. Stricken with great shame, 
Loathed by her people, slighted by ber mats, 

She died while breathing the lamented name— 


‘* Ah, Calais, thou art written on my heart!” 
But as, to-day, I walk the shattered wall 
The vanished years return. I scarce would start 
To hear the English sentry’s challenge call. 


For what to us is Time? And what is Space? 
Thronging around the winged Futures rush; 

The Past turns back and smites us on the face 
And bids us, even in very shame, to blush. 


And s> I dream the dream of many lands, 
The Present, Past and Future strangely blent, 
While the strong waves upon the Calais sands 
Unceasing wail their hoarse accompaniment. 


MY TENANTS. 
By Rose TERRY COOKE. 


HERE are two tenants in my house. It was new 

when they went into it, and popularly supposed 
to be built for only one inhabitant. I thought so my- 
self: but as the tenancy went on I found there were 
two within it; two so individual, so different, so at 
war, that I do not wonder at the wear and tear my 
house has undergone. For its windows are not kept 
bright and clear now; its roof needs shingling, for the 
surface that has borne such storm from without and 
heating from within is worn and gray ; there are cracks 
all over the tenement; it is awry in places: the paint 
is fresh no longer; the furniture is old; the stove does 
not burm as well as it used to; the garret is full of 
cobwebs and dust. But if there had been only one 
careful, quiet tenant in my house I think it would have 
lasted longer. These two are forever at war. I do 
not know what their names really are; they have a 
name that I do know, and they call the house by 
it; but it is the same name—a sort of family posses- 
sion. I call them One and the Other; for what pri- 
vate style and title they hold I do not know, as I said 
before. 

One seems to be always in fault; does he look too 
much out of the window the Other reviles him with 
being a curious fool, looking into every one’s affairs 
but his own; inquisitive, intrusive. If he stands at the 
door, this faulty One, and talks freely and carelessly 
with a neighbor, no sooner is the colloquy over than 
the Other begins his reproaches. ‘‘ Why are you so 
irreticent, so thoughtless, so ready to wear your heart 
on your sleeve, so swift to judge others and recor:| 
your judgment with your tongue? Not to mince mat- 
ters, why are you such a fool?” And to this One has 
no answer, but shrinks, trembling, back; for he is a 
timid, candid, easy sort of fellow, and the cynic who 
lives with him has him utterly under command almost 
always. Then, again, if One goes out of the way to 
do a kindness, to relieve a neighbor who has fallen by 
the wayside, to carry food to the sick or a kindly gift 
to the weak, the Other receives him with a bitter smile 
and pungent sneer. ‘‘ How good you think you are! 
How self-denying, how excellent! How much of this 
is done for man’s praise and how much for duty’s sake? 
You poor hypocrite, you cannot deceive me!’’ Or does 
One fail at the right moment to do or say the right 
thing, the Other shames him with contemptuous laugh- 
ter as a witless and unready creature, too weak of head 
and cowardly of heart to manage his natural weapons 
of defense, too silly to avail himself of the weak place 
in his enemy’s armor, or too peace-loving to stand up 
for his rights; and One accepts the impeachment and 
writhes under the imputation; for nothing is so sharp, 
SO savage, as truth. 

Often the Other begins the conflict without provoca- 
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tion, and scorns with crackling laughter One's weak- 
nesses, and paints in burning colors his faults; shows 
him to himself as stripped of disguise as if he stood 
before God; forces him to eat the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil; enacts over again the 
tragedy of Eden; hisses from the pit; destroys the 
brief paradise, homely as it is, that One has gathered 
about himself, and turns him into the awful wilder- 
ness. 

Yet One has a refuge, and has found it; there is 
Another, beyond the hills, from whom his strength 
cometh—looking unto and waiting for whom he does 
not see himself or the Other, but is wrapped in such 
serenities of hope and trust that he heeds not the re- 
vilings of the enemy within nor the shout of foes with- 
out, but is sure and certain of deliverance if only he 
can endure to the end. Yet it is hard to endure always 
the voice forever at One’s ear; hard for him not to be 
embittered by the perpetual dropping of Marah. Does 
he find new friends and fresh hopes to console him for 
a past he would gladly forget, then the Other whispers 
into his ear, with jeering accent : 

‘‘ Friends again! Hoping again for truth, for honor, 
for kindliness, for common justice and honesty! 
Double-dyed idiot, have you not had your lesson? 
Have not those you loved best and trusted most utter- 
ly tarned and rent you to the heart? Where are those 
vows of love, those promises of life-long affection, care, 
shelter, protection, that were heaped upon you? Last 
year’s dead leaves are not more vanished than they. 
Where are the kindred in whom you trusted, on whose 
love you relied? Where are your strong staffs and 
your beautiful rod? Was it a stranger who turned 
you out of your home? an enemy who left you to per- 
ish? an alien who shut heart and ear against you? 
And now you are ready, eager, to grovel and be 
spurned again! Ready to lay down your life and your 
peace again before the tread of the spoiler; to believe 
again in human gratitude or man’s honor!” 

And poor One hides his head in the dust, and is 
ashamed of the breath divine within him, the heavenly 
instinct that bids him forgive unto seventy times seven 
and love them that hate and revile him. 

Then the Other storms again : 

‘*Where is yourGod? Are you the sport of legends, 
the baby of outworn creeds? ‘If a man die shall he 
live again?’ Is there anything beyond your little 
house, your brief life, your trivial joys and agonies? 
Do you know anything beyond that which you see 
from your windows?” 

But the heaviest storms drive us first to shelter. 
These are things One cannot hear and live. Out of the 
dust, into the hissing face of the tempest, he lifts as- 
sured lips and a voice as of a trumpet: 

KNOow that my Reedemer liveth!” 

Where is the Other, now? He has hidden from the 
face of the Lord, and is seen nor heard any more—for 
a time! 

Yet, for all that they live this life of struggle, of 
daily war, of fleeting victories and defeats, their life is 
indivisible; together they inhabit my house, tenants 
for life. They may wear and tear and wreck it per- 
haps in their conflicts, but I cannot drive them out; 
as long as it holds together so long will they look from 
its windows and call from its door; happy for me is it 
when One inhabits that portal or alone glances from 
those windows, and that haughty, acute, sneering, 
doubting fellow, the Other, hides himself from- men. 
For there are times when this cowardly One comes to 
the front and turns the whole armory of his weapons 
against the Other; when he can defy all the insinuations 
and revilings that sometimes overwhelm him; when 
scorn is fatile and ridicule weak, for his strength is as 
the strength ofa thousand, and there are more with him 
than against him. Then it is that this fatal duality 


preponderates on One’s side, as too often on the. 


Other’s; and One can survey the Other with a con- 
queror’s calm. But these times are brief; yet through 
their repetition I can see how the timid, wavering 
member of the firm day by day acquires a little more 
courage, a faint and slowly growing strength, a hope 
of assured victory after long struggle. 

But still they have discussions hourly; even on the 
most trivial subjects. Disputes about trifling matters ; 
casuistical quarrels about the right and wrong of 
some small thing, while greater issues go by unques- 
tioned. Is this a piece of diplomacy on thé Other's 
part? sometimes I think so; his ways and wiles are 
innumerable. 

But this strange partnership cannot always last—this 
conflict of wills, this striving of good with ever-pres- 
ent evil; there is a time coming when my house will 
fall asunder, when roof-tree and timbers will return to 
dust, the windows be darkened forever, the fire on the 
hearthstone go out, the doors close for all time, deso- 
lation reign within and without, and the clods of the 
valley, the flowers of the fleld, the dews of summer, 
the sweet spring rains and stainless winter snows 
cover and adorn its abandoned site. Where then will 
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One and the Other abide? Will they inhabit together 
elsewhere? Is their conflict to be renewed in some 
other habitation? Was it my house that made them 
wretched, with its narrowness, its frailty, its want of 
comfort, its cracks and deficiencies? To which of 
them shall I call, in the vague yearnings of that 
Roman king, 


“ Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hospes comesque corporis, 
Qué nunc abibis in loco?” 


Or shall I not rather borrow the nobler, the diviner 
words of a man like unto other men, whose tenants 
were even as mine are, tedious and exasperating: 
‘For I delight in the law of God after the inward 
man, but I see another law in my members warring 
against the law of my mind. Ob miserable 
man that lam! Who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death? I thank God, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord"? 


NO MILLENNIUM. 
By THE Rev. Joun MILLER. 


T is wonderful that no attempt is made to settle the 

. controversy between the post- and pre-millenarians 
by attacking both. Both confess that they are bur- 
dened with difficulties; and there is one difficulty so 
mathematical and precise that it creates a smile that it 
should be spoken of simply as a difficulty, and not, 
rather, as an obdurate bar to there being any millenni- 
um at all. 

It is that both parties confess that the coming of 
Christ may be at any moment. 

How can the ‘‘man of sin be revealed” if the per- 
sonal advent may be to-morrow? And how can a 
thousand years intervene if, as the ‘‘ Confession” has 
it, we are to watch every day for the coming of the 
Son of man? 

We wish to propound a theory which rejects all mil- 
lennium in the matter. We wish to relegate our race 
to the full analogy of the world’s probation. We wish 
to show that, as a man does not know when he is to 
die, and a church does not know when it is to perish 
out, and a land does not know when it is to be saved, 
so the world does not know when it is to be burned 
up, and is left relentlessly to feel that it will be con- 
verted only as it exerts itself under the grace of God; 
and that religion will spread, not by a binding of 
Satan, and not by a coming in the clouds, but by hon- 
est work—anrd that not by any pre-pictured measure of 
success, but with that uncertainty to us that belongs 
to every probation. 

We build on these points: First, all knowledge in 
the case must come from Scripture. Second, the 
Scripture plainly teaches an advent at any moment. 
Third, if there be an advent any moment how can 
there be a millennium? for if it be a millennium before 
the advent it is impossible in its very terms; and if it 
be a millennium after the advent, it sketches a ‘‘ man 
of sin” first, in the scheme of that school, and pleads 
for a long decay, which is to make signal the advent of 
the Redeemer. 

Our theory is that the advent of the Lord Is to set up 
the kingdom of heaven, and that the Old Testament 
seers were predicting this wherever they were not 
predicting his first advent. Our theory is that the 
New Testament seers were always predicting this. 
Our theory is that the “‘ blessed hope” is the dawn of 
heaven, and that it is made so physical because Christ 
is to be actually present; that it is made so earthly 
because this earth is to be heaven, and made so glori- 
ous because it is a change from everything sinful in 
the past to that which is bright and beautiful in a long 
eternity. 

All this sounds very well. But it will be asked, 
**How do you get over the difficulty of intermediate 
predictions?” This is the main point in our theory. 
If this could have been provided for, chiliasts of all 
schools could scarcely have arisen. And we provide 
for it thus: While the Old Testament predicts much, 
and the New Testament predicts the grander things of 
our religion—that is, while the Old Testament predicts 
earthly changes and the New Testament predicts 
death and judgment and eternity—the New Testament 
predicts nothing worldly. We mean te take the radi- 
cal ground, which men may shrink from at the first, 
that there was nothing unfulfilled of Old Testament 
prophecy when the New Testament began to be written, 
and no New Testament prophecy except the final scenes 
of salvation and perdition. If there be other prophe- 
cies let men bring them forward. We will try one 
ourselves. It shall be nothing but that much abused 
prophecy, the prophecy of the “man of sin” (2 
Thess. ii). 

Observe, in the first place, how unnatural that the 
Roman Catholic Church should be predicted in so casual 
amanner. Observe, in the second place, the load of 
italics (ver. 3), always suspicious in translating the 
language of the Holy Ghost. Observe, in the 
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place, the taking for granted way in which the Apostle 
implies that what he is about to announce is not out 
of analogy with other Scriptures. 

Throughout Scripture there is a certain sort of 
“« fullness” which is said to limit tne doom of (1) men 
and (2) nations, and then, naturally, of (3) the world 
itself. (1). “Fill ye up, then, the measure of your 
fathers,” says Christ, speaking to individual trans- 
gressors. (2). “The iniquity of the Amorites is not 
yet full,” says God, speaking of the case of a nation 
(Gen. xv., 16). (3). Much more naturally might it 
seem implied that the world should have 4 certain de- 
gree of ripeness before it perishes. 

Nor are we in the least in the dark as to what this 
fullness specifically means. The world is a great 
library. Each soul is a book, and the books in this 
great library are to be read forever and forever. It 
seems to be God’s purpose that each book shall read 
differently, and shall finish and complete its lessons. 
Paul seems to have been expounding this in Romans: 
«For this purpose have I raised thee up” (ix., 17); 
and Solomon: ‘* Try the wicked before the King, and 
His throne shall be established in righteousness” 
(Prov. XXV., 5). 

Paul thinks that the ulterior reaches of iniquity will 
he the more deadly, and will reject the cross (2 Thess. 
ij., 8), and defy God (ver. 4). He only pretends to two 
knowledges—first, that sin must be ripe, that is, in 
actual thought, that iniquity must have finished all its 
lessons; and, second, that that might be to-morrow. 

Inother words, no mortal can tell what lengths God 
will go with us. He will teach every lesson. He will 
ave us to every shift. He will show by us the apos- 
(ver. 3) even from such athing asthe gospel. He 
will let there be a page In man reading of His own de- 
fance, even to His very face. But when that may be 
considered as finished Paul does not determine. Even 
Christ failed of that riddle in his human nature (Mark 
xili., 32). Paul only says this: Tell me one thing, 
and I will tell you of the Judgment. Tell me when 
sin is ripe. Give me the least indicia to declare when 
this bad earth shall have turned over all its faces. Tell 
me when guilt has become extreme, and barters 
Christ, and mimics God, and I will tell you of the 
Judgment. When the book of man’s crimes shall be 
sealed up, the end will come, and the providences of 
God will bind that volume of revelation. 

The ‘“‘man of sin” in the narrow Romish sense 
fides before such an exposition. 

Let us read now under just such lights (2 Thess. ii.) : 

“We beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and by our gathering together unto 
him, that ye be not soon shaken in mind, or be troubled, 
neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as from 
us, as that the day of Christ is at hand. Let no man 
deceive you by any means; for except there has come 
the falling away first,” (that, is unless apostasy from 
Christ has exhibited itself in its whole intended full- 
ness), ‘* and the man of sin has been revealed,” (that 
is, the sinful man, in all imagined states), ‘the son of 
perdition; who opposeth and exalteth himself above 
all that is called God or that is worshiped; so that he, 
as God, sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself 
that he is God, ye do not remember that, when I was 
with you, I told you these things.” 

See how many Italics we get rid of (ver. 3). 

“And now know what is the real hindrance to his 
being revealed in his time” (that is, to Christ’s being 
revealed, i., 7). ‘* For the mystery of iniquity is now 
working itself out.”” (That is, I cannot tell you the 
day and the hour, but I can tell you what God is wait- 
ing for—it is till the iniquity of man is tried in all 
possible relations. When that may be I don’t know. 
It may be to-night. For all that is holding it back is 
40 unmeasurable and a divinely considered completion 
ofatrial.) ‘The mystery of iniquity is now working 
itself out as now the only hindrance till it be taken 
out of the way. And then shall the Lawless One” 
(personifying this ripening and fully-to-be-tried world’s 
iniquity) ‘‘then shall the Lawless One have been re- 
yealed” (i. e., fully exhibited,) ‘‘ whom the Lord shall 
consume with the spirit of his mouth, and shall] de- 
‘troy with the brightness of his coming, whose com- 
ing” (i. ¢., Christ’s coming,) “is according to the 
working of Satan” (that is, the sooner Satan finishes 
the sooner Christ will come; the old idea, that to a 
man, or a nation, and now, it seems, to the world it- 
self, the end is near when sin “ is full”—that is, when it 
has been tried in all intended circumstances—) “* whose 
coming is according to the working of Satan, in all 
power and signs and lying wonders, and in all delusion 
of sin in them that perish,” &c. 

We cannot in a single article give all the reasons 
for such an exposition, but we believe there is no 
Predicted millennium ; we believe there is ao predicted 
‘nything else that keeps the last day from coming to- 
morrow ; we believe that the ‘“‘man of sin,” and the 

beast,” and the ingrafting of the Jews (Rom. 
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xx., 2), are not specific predictions, but pictorial 
prints of far different significance, and we are eager 
to see the church returning to far simpler views in 
the style of such a handling as of this passage from the 
inspired Apostle. 

PRINCETON, August 6, 1879. 


AN ENGLISH SHRINE, 


By Sara F. HOPKINS. 
* But now, farewell. [am goingalong way 
With these thou seest—if indeed I go— 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 
To the island -valley of Avilion; 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind biows loudly; but it lies 
Deep- meadowed, happy, fair with orchard-lawna, 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea, 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.” 
—[(Tennyson : Morte d’Artbur. 
O certain fortunate American voyagers who have 
spent this summer their first holiday under Eng- 
lish skies (and by certain I mean all such voyagers 
properly tempered and attuned in mind, heart, and 
vision), I should have liked to say, before yet their 
feet had touched the landing-stage at Liverpool, 
whatever long-dreamt-of delight must be sacrificed in 
these wandering weeks or months in England, what- 
ever place, or excursion, or pilgrimage be crowded 
out by exigency of time, strength, purse or traveling 
party, give at least one day to Glastonbury, trusting 
for so much the assurance of one whose old-home 
holiday, though years long, was all too brief, that no 
shrine within England's bordering seas will more 
richly repay the fit pilgrim. 

But where is Glastonbury?—I know the average 
voyager would make answer—and for what, present 
or past, should one see it? And even the felicitous, 
exceptional pilgrim who may be saturated with Eng- 
lish story would be likely to have only a dim idea that 
Glastoubury had of old a famous abbey—an abbey that 
for years held the primacy, and only ceded it to St. 
Alban’s because Alban was the first martyr for the 
faith in Britain. But Glastonbury, beside its abbey, 
beside being that ‘‘ mystic vale of Avalon” where 
King Arthur was buried, beside its situation in a West 
of England region of varied and exquisite beauty— 
rich in tradition, romance, archgwologic bits, famous 
human lives, sacred and secular ruins, Roman, pre- 
Roman and Druidic remains—hbas its supreme claim 
as the site of the oldest Christian church built in 
Britain. 

William of Malmesbury is the early historian of the 
abbey, and his Chronicle contains all that previous to 
his time had been written of it. In this chronicle it 
is quaintly related that ‘‘ After the glorious Resurrec- 
tion and triumphant Ascension of our blessed Lord, 
and the Descent of the Holy Ghost, the word of God 
began to spread, and the number of believers increased 
daily, and they were altogether so united in friendship 
that they seemed to be but one heart and one soul.” 
Whereupon, it goes on in substance to say, the Jewish 
priests, Scribes and Pharisees, envious, stirred up a 
persecution, killed the protomartyr, Stephen, and so 
disturbed the country that the disciples dispersed to 
other nations, according to their several commissions. 
Arrived among the Franks, St. Philip converted and 
baptized many disciples, and of these he chose twelve, 
set over them Joseph of Arimathea, ‘‘a most dear 
friend, who also had buried the Lord,” and sent them 
into Britain to declare the Word of Life. 

These arrived thither in a.p. 63, but the barbarous 
king refused to hear them, though, in consideration of 
the long way they had come and their edifying sober- 
ness of demeanor, he gave them a lonely marshy isl- 
and for their habitation. Here the disciples, admon- 
ished by the Archangel Gabriel in vision, built a 
chapel after a form he showed them, the walls being 
of osiers wattled together, and they finished it in the 
thirty-first year after our Lord’s Passion. 

In 166 Pope Eleutherius sent, by the desire of 
Lucius, King of the Britains, two legates who baptized 
Lucius and his family. 

* * * Good Lucius, 

That first received Christianity, 

The sacred pledge of Christ's evangely: 

Yet true it is, that long before that day, 

Hitber came Joseph of Arimatby, 

Who brought with him the Holy Grayle, they say, 

And preacht the truth.” 
These legates, it is further told, in their after progress 
through Britain discovered the deserted church, were 
miraculously enlightened as to its history, and settled 
there twelve of their converts as anchorets, and these 
and their successors maintained that system till St. 
Patrick, the apostle to the Irish, taught them to live 
together in common—the cenobitic life—and was their 
abbot for thirty-nine years, until his death at the 
great age of 111 years. The church, it is related, was 
in the seventh century, for its preservation, placed in 
boards, then carefully sheathed from top to bottom in 
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Whatever may be believed of this narrative, every 
writer on the subject admits as undisputed that, in the 
very dawn of Christianity here, in pagan Britain, a 
chapel was built by converts, whether apostles or dis- 
ciples, of withy and reeds, the best materials they had, 
and was for years venerated as the Vetusta Ecclesia. 

From the seventh century the story of Glastonbury 
Abbey is authentic. In this century came a great 
benefactor—Ina,* King of the West Saxons—who 
founded and plentifully endowed a monastery at Glas- 
tonbury, and built there a magnificent church dedi- 
cated to SS. Peter and Paul. Then came the great 
Englishman—Minister and Archbishop—Dunstan, who 
in his boyhood was educated at the abbey school, and 
afterward became abbot, and gathered here the first 
Benedictine monastery in England. 

After Dunstan followed Saxons and Normans, abbot 
after abbot, who added building to building, until, in 
1184, a great calamity befell Glastonbury—a terrible 
fire destroying most of the buildings, and chief 
among them the venerated church, with its treasures 
and relics. Henry II., however, immediately issued a 
charter declaring that, ‘‘ Because whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap,” Glastonbury Church, 
which had been destroyed while in his hands, should, 
God willing, be by himself or his heirs magnificently 
rebuilt. Upon the site of the old wattled church he 
built a beautiful little church, the Church of St. Mary, 
repaired the monastery, and relaid the foundations of 
the great Church of SS. Peter and Paul, though this 
last was not completed till 119 years later. 

The abbey grounds proper occupied sixty acres, and 
upon them were clustered the monastic edifices and 
offices, the cloisters, the two churches, and the 
churchyards used as cemeteries north and south of St. © 
Mary’s Chapel. The monks’ cemetery on the south 
side was held in the greatest reverence. Herein were 
buried Joseph of Arimathea, the twelve disciples of St. 
Philip, saints in great numbers, Gildas the historian, 
the Venerable Bede, Coel the grandfather of the great 
Constantine, King Edmund the Magnificent, King 
Edgar, King Edmund I[ronsides, and a host of other 
notables. — 

But, after that ‘‘ most dear friend who also had bar- 
ied the Lord,” the proudest tradition of Glastonbury 
churchyard was that in its consecrated dust lay King 
Arthur and his queen, Guinevere. In 1191, formal 
search being made, their remains were found between 
two pyramids, as the Welsh bards had prophesied to 
Henry Il., when they sang before him on his journey 
through Wales to receive the submission of the Irish 
kings. Aneye-wi*ness of the opening of the grave relates 
that seven feet below the surface of the ground a large 
flat stone was found, having affixed upon its lowes side 
a leaden cross. This was removed from the stone, 
and on its inner face it bore, in Latin, in rude charaoe- 
ters: ‘* Here lies buried, in the island of Avalonia, the 
renowned King Arthur.”’ Below was found a huge coffin 
of hollowed oak, which contained two cavities. The 
larger, at the head, contained the King’s bones; the 
smaller, those of Queen Guinevere, and a tress of ye 
low hair which was at first perfect to the sight, but 
crumbled at a touch. On the king’s skull were ten 
wounds, and his bones were gigantic, the tibia being 
three fingers’ breadth longer than that ofa tall monk 
when measured beside it. These remains were placed 
in a mausoleum within the church. In 1276 King Ed- 
ward I. and his queen, Eleanora, kept the Easter festi- 
val at Glastonbury, and had the tomb opened to inspeet 
the relics. The great size of King Arthur’s bones was 
still apparent, and full description of the tomb is 
given. At this day not a stone of the tomb remains, 
though there are some indications of the cavities 
where stood the two pyramids between which Arthur 
lay. 

Many grants of land gave the abbey parks and 
fields, orchards and meres for the fasting days. The 
sixty acres of inclosed ground must have been crowded 
with monastic buildings, chapels, cloisters, frateries, 
almonries, schools, scriptorium. The town had other 
churches, free lodgings for secular priests, an inn for 
lay pigrims—each entertained two days there without 
charge—and there was a library so rich in ancient 
books and manuscripts that a learned man who visited 
it not long before the dissolution of the abbey—in 
Heury VILI.’s ill time—declared himself amazed at the 
‘* very sight of the remains of antiquity, which he be- 
lieved had scarcely its equal in all Britain.” Itis cu- 
rious, though, after reading of all these noble build- 
ings, the outlying parks, plantations and farms, the 
multitudinous life supported, the treasure spent, the 
splendid gifts poured down for centuries before these 
altars, to find that, when all was given up to Henry 
VIII. and spoliation, the money value was reckoned 
only at between three and four thousand pounds. One 
has serious difficulty in adapting one’s modern notions 
to ancient rates and estimates. 

Glastonbury is in Somersetshire—Zummerzet, by the 
Zee, in the Somerset dialect—easily reached from Bath 
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or Bristol. Approaching Glastonbury one sees first 
the Tor, a conical hill rising sharply above the town, 
its top crowned by a beautiful tower, sole remnant of 
an early church. On this hill the last abbot of Glas- 
tonbury was, for refusing to surrender his abbey to 
Henry VIII., drawn on a hurdle, hanged, quartered, 
his head being set above his own abbey gateway, his 
four quarters menacingly bestowed upon four neigh- 
boring towns. Southwest of the town is another emi- 
nence—Weary-All Hill. Here, traditionally, Joseph of 
Arimathea stopped first to rest with his weary disci- 
ples, and, striking his hawthorn staff into the ground, 
it budded, grew, blossomed always after on Christmas 
Day, and lasted many centuries, two trunks springing 
from one root. Tennyson remembers this in ‘‘ The 
Holy Grail” where he says the Cup itself was brought 
by Arimathean Joseph 
_ “ To Glastonbury. where the winter thorn 
Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of our Lord.” 

One of these trees was cut down by a Puritan in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, the other destroyed many years later 
as a popish relic. A stone bearing the inscription 
‘“T A. A.D. XXXI.” marks where the old trunks stood, 
and from their buds and grafts many trees flourish 
still in the neighborhood. 

The town is but a small one, yet some very fine 
churches remain from the abbey time. There is a 
superb abbey barn—a large cruciform building whose 
windows have rich traceries and are surmounted by 
figures of the four Evangelists, while one gable has the 
effigy of the abbot builder, the other that of the Virgin 
Mary—and on the chief street stand still the Tribunal, 
and the beautiful mass of freestone panelling which was 
once the pilgrim’s hospitium, but where now tired tra- 
vellers rest and sleep at no hospitable abbot’s charge. 
Another inn was formerly the ancient Porter’s Lodge, 
and through the long vaulted entrance for foot passen- 
gers, which still remains, one enters the enclosure 
which even the guide book reminds tourists is Holy 
Ground. 

Only a few ruins remain in what is now 4 great 
stretch of green turf, heavily shaded here and there by 
fine old trees, and hushed and peaceful as if miles of 
wilderness hemmed it about; that of the beautiful 
church built on the site of the wicker chapel, some 
exquisite fragments of the great Church of SS. Peter 
and Paul, and an octagonal, heavily buttressed stone 
building which was the abbey kitchen. Within ite 
thirty or forty feet area are four monster fire-places, 
each large enough to roast an ox. There are double fun- 
nels for the carrying off of smoke and steam, and in its 
lanthoro, 70 feet above, hung the bell which summoned 
the poor to the adjacent almonry. Of the other build- 
ings scarce a stone remains ; they bave been taken to 
construct mean lodgments for man and beast in the 
town; to pave a roadway over a neighboring marsh. 
Even the leaden coffins found in the crypts have been 
melted for cisterns and water-pipes. 

But the ruin of the little church is still so perfect— 
so coherent, is, perhaps, the better phrase—that one 
can reconstruct it in fancy, round out the Norman 
arches fair and flawless, trace the interlacing arcades, 
the rich and quaint sculptures, hang once more the 
jewel windows in their settings, see the lights burn 
and ornaments gleam on pillar, wall and shrine, see 
the censers swing and the sweet smoke rise, hear, 
‘* faint and far,” the old scarce-pausing chant, remem- 
ber why all this was here, and what it replaced and 
commemorated, what a vast and stately procession 
came and went about it, what world-renowned dust 
lay in its crypt and helped to consecrate the revered 
burial-ground beside it, and recall with softened emo- 
tion and vividly wakened memory the sacred, historic, 
poetic and legendary links that bind it to our hearts, 
and must forever give this place, in whatever trans- 
formation, resistless charm to all people of Christian 
faith or English race. 


—He who thinks much says but little in proportion 
to his thoughts. He selects that language which will 
convey his ideas in the most explicit and direct man- 
ner. He tries to compress as much thought as possible 
into a few words. On the contrary, the man who talks 
everlastingly and promiscuously, who seems to have 
an exhaustless magazine of sound, crowds so many 
words into his thoughts that he always obscures, and 
very frequently conceals them.—{ Washington Irving. 

—There is a certain period of the soul culture when 
it begins to interfere with some of the characters of 
typical beauty belonging to the bodily frame, the stir- 
ring of the intellect wearing down the flesh, and the 
moral enthusiasm burning its way out to heaven 
through the emaciation of the earthen vessel; and 
there is, in this indication of subduing the mortal by 
the immortal part, an ideal glory of perhaps a purer 
and higher range than that of the more perfect mate- 
rial form. We conceive, I think, more nobly of the 
weak presence of Paul than of the fair and ruddy coun- 
tenance of David.—[John Ruskin. 


NOT MINE. 
By Hours FREEMAN. 


F I had chosen life’s pathway, 
Not this, not this, 

It would have been one of roses, 
Of earth-born bliss. 

No shadow should e’er have fallen 
Save sunset rest; 

The sunshine been ever golden ; 
The daylight blest. 


But now I pass through a valley 
So dark, so drear, 

With thorns and briers around me, 
And clouds of fear; 

Where no dancing sunbeams enter, 
No azure light, 

For shadows fly not with morning 
That come with night. 


If I had chosen life’s labor, 
Not mine, not mine, 
I should have climbed a lofty path, 
Where stars entwine, 
Or sailed o'er a glittering sea 
Of fame untold, 
Whose foaming waves dash proud and high 
O'er sands of gold. 


But bere in the lowlands I toil 
With tired hands slow; 

{ hear but the streamlet’s murmur, 
Its babbling flow. 

I see no pageant, no glitter, 
Of pomp or state, 

But with earthward mists around me 
I work and wait. 


Oh, yes, it is better, I know, 
That my Lord should choose; 

I should but take the evil, 
The good refuse ; 

I should have chosen the brightness 
Wherein to rest, 

But He hath given me shadows 
Who knoweth best. 


For I know that he sees beyond 
Earth’s fading strand ; 
He beckons me on to follow; 
He holds my hand. . 
‘**Come home; if the way is rugged,” 
I hear him say, 
‘** You pass through these glooms and sorrows 
To endless day."’ 
WELLINGTON, Salop, Eng. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE SES- 
SION IN BASLE. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 

r | pes Basle session of the Evangelical Alliance has 

not been so demonstrative, nor have the pro- 
ceedings been so fully published as those of the New 
York session in 1873; but the addresses delivered, and 
the wide range of territory and theological thought, 
have, perhaps, been in advance of any former con- 
ference. Of course, Germany might be expected to 
predominate, because of the great number of. her uni- 
versities and the activity of her thinkers, but Eng- 
land and the United States, and many other countries, 
are fully represented. Evidently the speakers have, 
almost withont exception, been impressed with the 
gravity of the occasion and have taken great pains to 
prepare themselves. The committees of the different 
countries, too, have taken care to put representative 
men on their programme. The subjects discussed 
have been well chosen, and are not simply theological 
questions that have for the most part had their day, 
but are living and earnest. For example, the socialist 
problem has been seriously canvassed by a number of 
speakers, and has occupied the attention of the con- 
ference nearly a whole day. Laymen have shared in 
this discussion, as well they might, for they stand in 
very intimate relation with the laboring classes. 

The Alliance was warmly welcomed by Pastor Ecklin, 
on Sunday evening, August 31st, inthe great hall of the 
Vereinshaus, and on Monday morning, September Ist, 
Councillor Sarasin, the President of the Swiss Alliance, 
who was elected to preside over the present cecumeni- 
cal session, took the chair, and delivered a formal ad- 
dress. He showed an intimate acquaintance with the 
vital theological issues of the day, and went over the 
field and mission of the Alliance with a discrimination 
and insight that would hardly be expected of a man 
whose whole life has been spent in the practical field. 
The first work of the session was to hear the reports 
on the condition of the church and religion in the coun- 
tries which send representatives to the Alliance. Pro- 
fessor Cremer spoke for Germany; Dr. Schaff for the 
United States; Van Oosterzee for Holland; Bligh for 
England; Babut and Lelievre for France; Combe for 
Italy ; and Von Scheele for Scandinavia. One of the 
most remarkable men at the Alliance happens to bea 
citizen of Basle, and connected with the University as 
Professor. We mean Orelli, author of a book of tray- 
els, ‘‘ Through the Holy Land.” His address on the 


| Germany. 


skepticism of the times was a scathing attack on the 
negation now prevailing in many of the universities of 
He is a young map, just thirty-one, and 
most impressive and attractive speaker. He used po 
mapuscript, but spoke memoriter. Godet followed him 
on the same subject. 

The discussions on the state of religious liberty in the 
different European countries have been altogether jp 
the English language, and in the Anglo-American sec. 
tion of the alliance. This section holds its meetings 
in the afternoon, and they are attended by English and 
Americans almost exclusively. But we venture to 
assert that this matter of religious toleration, which 
was considered before a meeting of hardly three hun. 
dred people, will not rest until all Europe hears of jt, 
The reports presented to the meeting of the oppression 
of Protestants in Austria and Saxony have created jn- 
tense excitement. The speakers on the subject of 
religious toleration were Drs. Anderson (London), 
Rigg, Arthur, Conder and others. There is more lib. 
erty in these meetings than in the more formal ones of 
the German speakers. Dr. John Hall has presided at 
one of the Anglo-American meetings. Alderman Me- 
Arthur, of London, at another and Dr. O. A. Tiffany at 
a third. Dr. J. P. Thompson, who was to be one of 
the speakers, was not present, probably on account of 
his recent illness in London. 

Thursday, September 5th, was an important day, as 
it was devoted entirely to the discussion of the 
press, and social questions in general. Dr. Wach, 
of Leipzig; Messrs. Steinheil and Sarasin of Alsace 
and Basle; Pastor Joveli, of Switzerland; Rev. M. A. 
White, of London; Dr. E. de Pressensé, of Paris; and 
Dr. E. A. Washburn, of New York, were the speakers. 
Great interest was manifested in the address of Pres- 
sens¢, which was delivered in the French language. 
He has grown old very rapidly, is quite white, and 
moves about sluggishly. But when he speaks he is ex- 
ceedingly animated, gesticulates violently, assumes all 
possible postures, and by no means permits his audience 
to gotosleep. The points of his address were: Chris- 
tianity should take care that its voice be heard in favor 
of the liberty of the press; the Protestant Church here 
arrays itself against the papal Syllabus, and must ad- 
vocate the fullest liberty of speech; the Protestant 
press has for its mission both the instruction of the 
young and the relief of the unheard and undefended 
classes; and, finally, it should not fall into license « 
demagogism, for by this means it would forfeit its 
right to exist and its claim to public approval and con- 


fidence. 
On Friday, the 5th, the general question was on 


Missions. The audience was so large that not only 
was the St. Martin’s Cathedral too small, but no other 
church in Switzerland could hold the people. The 
speakers were just such as the people of all lands 
wished to hear. Missionary Roi, of Breslau, went over 
the subject of Missions to the Jews, and then came the 
subject proper—the Present State of Missions in the 
Heathen World. Christlieb’was the first speaker, and 
much was expected of him. But he failed to meet ex- 
pectations. He indulged in dry statistics, told anim- 
portant anecdotes of Carey and others, and persisted 
in going on with his address, though the President 
rang the bell three or four times for him to stop. ‘The 
Christlic’ of Basle in his own language fell infinitely 
below the Christlieb of New York in the English lan- 
guage. There were but a few minutes left for Dr. 
William Arthur, of London, Pastor Barde, of Switzer- 
land, and Dr. Murray Mitchell, of Edinburgh. On 
Friday evening a great organ concert was given in the 
Minster in honor of the Alliance, and to which all the 
delegates were invited. 

On Saturday the subject for discussion was Chris- 
tian Union, and the speakers were Drs. Plitt, of Ger- 
many, Fallot, of Paris, and Hurst, of the United States 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. On Sunday 
morning a special communion service was held in the 
Minster, and a sermon was delivered by Dr. Stock- 
meyer. A farewell meeting was held in the evening, 
at which addresses were delivered by a number of rep- 
resentative men from different countries. The boldest 
act of the session was the adoption of a resolution ap- 
pointing the President and the Vice-Presidents a com- 
mittee to wait upon the Austrian Emperor aud solicit 
the relief of the suffering Protestants of Bohemia frow 
their present wrongs. Count Bismarck-Bolen, who Is 
one of the vice-presidents, will serve on the commit 
tee. He is aman of great liberality, and has greatly 
endeared himself to the Alliance by his genial manners 
and impartial presiding. 

One of the most interesting features of the Alliance 
session has been its social and equalizing character. 
There has not been the splendor of entertainment 
which was witnessed in New York at the session of 
1873, but there has been no less heartiness and social 
feeling. Basle has been celebrated for many centuries 
for its abounding hospitality. For a city of only forty 
thousand population, it probably has greater propor 


tionate wealth than any city in Europe. It goes by the 
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name of the “city of millionaires.” The silk ribbon 
factories, and other industries, give employment to all 
the lower classes, while the patricians have little to do 
but to take care of their wealth. Another feature of 
the people is their Christian life. The city abounds in 
earnest Christian laymen. These things combine to 
give a special interest to the Alliance. The wealthy 
jaymen have opened their houses for the entertainment 
of the guests, and on certain days they open their 
heautiful gardens and parks, and offer refreshments 
freely to all who are disposed to come. Three laymen 
living in the city have done this, and one layman, Mr. 
Theodore Sarasin, living five miles out of Basle, at 
Richeu, has done the same thing. This last specimen 
of Swiss hospitality exceeds all the rest. Mr. Sarasin 
invited as many guests as the Alliance now claims— 
which must number just now about three thousand in 
attendance upon the sessions—to his magnificent coun- 
try seat. He provided a special train, which started on 
time, on Thursday afternoon, at 4 P.M., and returned 
to the minute at 8.30 p.m. His park and gardens were 
filled with representative men and their families 
from all parts of the world. Little tables were placed 
here and there at frequent intervals, and were loaded 
with refreshments. These were not of a costly char- 
acter, but plain and varied. Some guests of native 
feeling gathered at one table. There was one where 
nearly all the people were American ladies and gentle- 
men. In another, the Dutch grouped about jovial and 
hearty Van Oosterzee. Pressensé had nothing to do but 
to talk French to his countrymen. Ebrard was cheery 
ssacricket. A little knot was convened to sing from 
the little book of melodies which Mr. Sarasin had 
printed for the occasion, and gave to all the guests. 
Another cluster listened to a little address from an 
Englishman. As night drew on the lanterns and 
fambeaus that were placed in the trees and all over 
the grounds were lit up, and the guests withdrew 
amid a parting pyrotechnic display in different parts of 
the garden. 
BasLe, Switzerland. 


Cecture-Room Calk.” 


HENRY WARD BEEKCHER. 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITY CONTINUOUS. 

E have come to the time of the year in which 

there is a great deal of breaking up and of 

scattering. It is often the case that there must of 

necessity be an intermission of religious activity dur- 

ing the summer months, and that this intermission is a 

thing to be tided over in the best way possible. So, 

as it were, we rake up the fires of devotion as, in win- 

ter, we rake up the fires in an old-fashioned country 

fire-place, that they may be ready to be opened when 
we come together in the autumn. 

Now, I have a very poor opinion of a religion that 
has been raked up, and I have a very poor opinion of a 
religion that is not adapted to every conceivable situa- 
tion and circumstance of life. It is true that social 
religion—that is, coming together in Church life—has 
in it certain qualities and certain developments which 
do not belong to the individual life of a Christian man. 
There are different phases of religious life. Sometimes, 
in the providence of God, the Church itself is called, 
and individuals in the Church are called, to an intel- 
lectual and contemplative religious life. It may be, 
and often is, true, that in nations the way is blocked 
up so that men cannot work, cannot preach, cannot act 
freely, and that therefore they are shut up, more or 
less, to contemplation. But even that is one phase of 
religion. Then, again, there are times when the field 
is open and white for the harvest, and every man is 
called to go out and laborin the vineyard, when there 
are peculiar reasons and inducements for laboring, 
when the development of religious life is one of great 
activity, and when there is a putting forth, every- 
where, among men, of thought and motive and action. 

Then, again, there are times when men are so asso- 
ciated together that they reflect their thoughts and 
feelings one upon another, as in social meetings. The 
Christian emotions, the devouter sides of men, are 
very greatly helped by bringing together the forces 
that are in them. The force may be small in each 
one, but it becomes large when it is joined to the 
forces of others. 

Then persons often think that there is religion in 
the strength and sweetness of thought and feeling. 
So there is; but it is not necessarily the highest form 
of religion. It is simply one form of religion. 

Then it frequently comes to pass, when the church 
is scattered, and when comparatively few come to- 
gether in the place of worship, that religion runs very 
low; but it does not need to run low because the 


* FRIDAY EVENING, June 27. 1879. Hymns (Plymouth Col- 
lection), Nos. 1201, 1235, 905, 854. Reported expressly for the 
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church is scattered, or because but few gather to- 
gether. 

We are scattered inthe summer. Your pastor goes 
one way and you go another, and the peculiar duties 
and offices of associated religious life among familiar 
friends cease, comparatively speaking; but your 
Christian duties do not cease, nor do the occasions for 
Christian activities cease ; certainly Christian emotions 
do not cease if we are really. Christ’s followers. 

Among other things, we should, I think, carry with 
us a sense of our own weakness in every time of need. 
I do not feel as much as a great many do the pressure 
of sin. I do not feel, as a great many very much better 
men than I have felt, the duty of being in a perpetual 
state of confession before God of weakness, not only, 
but of wickedness. I have enough of this, feeling; I 
have * full consciousness that on every side my mind 
errs, and comes far short of complete obedience to the 
law of God; but, after all, the prevalent sense with me 
is of the masterhood of Christ, and of my infinite need 
of his sustaining power. My tendency is not so much 
to mourn after the things that have gone to wreck, or 
that have swept past me, as to desire an assurance of 
the presence of Christ, and of his help in every time of 
need. Though I do not rebuke those who mourn over 
their shortcomings a great deal, or confess their sins a 
great deal, on the other hand I cannot but think it is 
more wholesome to be looking upward and forward, 
and coming to Christ with a sense of our need of his 
sympathy and support, and with a consciousness that 
we are under his care every day and every hour: in 
other words, that God is our Father, that we are chil- 
dren in his household and that he cares for us continu- 
ally. 

That is not all: many things are dear to us not on 
account of their intrinsic excellence but on account 
of their association. A gift that your mother gives 
you just before she dies has a double sanctity attached 
to it. Though it may have little or no intrinsic value, 
it may carry with it the association of the heart. The 
best things we have are those that are perfumed with 
the heart of somebody ; those that are presented to us 
by some friend or benefactor; those that in some way 
are associated with good-will and kindness. Those 
that are destitute of such things are poor, though they 
roll in gold. The treasure-house of a man’s life is his 
heart; and he who has nothing there is poverty- 
stricken, though he roll in gold; while he who has a 
good deal there is rich, whether he has a roof over his 
head or not. 

Blessed is the habit of associating every part of your 
life with God’s benediction. You awake in the morn- 
ing, and he wakes. All the world outside is aglow, 
and glorious. The wind blows, and it is his whisper. 
The air is perfumed with flowers, and he made them. 
There is a whole commonwealth of birds, and he cre- 
ated them, and maintains them. They are as much a 
part of his daily care as we are. All things that are 
beautiful in nature are the workmanship of his hand. 
Spring, summer, autumn, winter, clouds, comets, are 
caused and controlled by him. Everything, wherever 
we go, in the city and in the country, on the water and 
on the land, is his. We are walking on our Father’s 
estate all the time. All that blesses us, all that pro- 
motes our comfort, all that wards danger off from us, 
is a gift of God. And if we could only train ourselves 
to believe that everything which yields us happiness, 
everything that exempts us from sorrow, is a gift of 
God that is unspeakably precious on account of the 
moral feeling which it brings to us, how rich and beau- 
tiful life would become! When we have once trained 
ourselves to that, it makes no difference to us whether 
there be temple or church. Then all places to us will 
be filled with God. 

But there are some special considerations connected 
with this subject. I think that when we go abroad is 
a good time for us to train ourselves to that Christian 
sympathy which too many of us fail to develop. It is 
our duty to be interested in every man that we meet. 
It may not be our duty to address every one on the 
subject of religion; but, wherever we are, we are to be, 
as it were, embassadors for Christ. We are his men; 
and wherever we go we are bound to feel, and in our 
measure to act, as hedid. It is our duty to look with 
kindness upon children, upon strangers, upon people 
that are in distress. No matter where we are, there 
should be something in the carriage of our souls and 
our pature which should throw cheer upon somebody. 
Kind words, kind offices, ten thousand outgrowths of 
goodness that spring from the heart should be a gos- 
pel, though they may not be the gospel. In our dis- 
persion we seek pleasure, it is true; but pleasure is 
not inconsistent with Christian duties; and we are 
bound, everywhere we go, to make the service of 
Christ a pleasant service. 

As I grow older I am more and more impressed 
with the requirements of the Gospel and of the Apostles. 
Not only did they require certain traits, but they re- 
quired that they should all be carried up to the level of 
the beautiful. Not only are we to exhibit the qualities 


of gentleness and meekness and justice, but we are to 
raise them to the line of beauty, and cause them to 
adorn our lives. 

Religion ought to be attractive in us; we ought to 
make it beautiful; and everything that renders it stern, 
frowning, repulsive, to the minds of the young and of 
the ignorant around us, is a misconstruction of Christ. 

I know men say that the natural heart hates religion; 
but in the sense in which that term is used I think it 
is not true. No man, except he be on the verge of in- 
sanity, ever sees Christian qualities in anybody with- 
out feeling that they are intrinsically beautiful; and it 
is the business of every man who is interested in the 
cause of Christ to make religion appear desirable. 
Christ exhorts us to let our light so shine that men, 
seeing our good works, shall glorify our Father which 
is in heaven. 

The beauty of Christian mothers’ lives has some- 
times held men long after every other thing had ceased 
to hold them. There have been men who had made 
shipwreck of their faith, and who were held by noth- 
ing but the invisible and seemingly spent thread of a 
mother’s religious life. That held them, and little by 
little they were drawn back by it, and finally they got 
upon firm land again. 

That which is true in the ordinary household ought 
to be true in the household of Christ. Wherever we 
go, and whatever we do, there ought to be a beauty 
about our Christian lives which shall make them at- 
tractive to others. 

In summer we have opportunities, frequently, to sow 
seed in open furrows that are never open at any other 
time. We often meet persons during vacation that we 
shall never meet again. There are a thousand things 
which you may doin the dispersed and unharnessed 
condition of the summer months that you will have no 
leisure nor opportunity for doing in winter. Although 
this condition may not have that kind of religious ac- 
tivity which belongs to the sterner duties of the winter 
months, yet all months should be active months. 
There are no months in the whole year in which Chris- 
tian men and Christian women should not be serving 
the Lord Christ. 

When you go, if you go, take with you some of the 
innumerable hymn-books, such as ‘‘ Gospel Hymns,” 
‘““Winnowed Hymns,” containing spiritual songs. 
There is nothing that opens the heart more than many 
of these songs. You cannot preach a sermon that goes 
right to the root of the matter as a hymn does. From 
an early age men that have eaten together have learned 
to regard each other; and I think that singing together 
is even better than eating together. 

Then, look after the children. A great many grown- 
up folks think that children are mere punctuation 
points; that they may be good to divide the sentences 
of life with, but that they are good for nothing else. 
That is a great mistake. It is wholesome to mingle 
with children. You had better, for your own sake, 
keep company with them; for ‘‘ of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

But a great many say to themselves, ‘‘I am not go- 
ing away; I am going to stay at home.” Very well; 
then, take care of the prayer meeting. Do not say, 
‘*The minister is gone, and we won't attend the meet- 
ing on Friday night.” Avoid church selfishness. Do 
not be like robins in a nest, all stomach and mouth, 
and nothing else. Attend to your meetings during the 
summer; and be sure of one thing—that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is always in the assembly of his saints. 


Che Sunday-School. 


OUR GREAT HIGH PRIEST. 
Oct. 5, 1879. Heb. iv : 14-16; v: 1-4. 
Golden Text: Seeing he ever liveth, to make intercession 
for them.—Hagp. vii., 25. 
HE author of the Epistle to the Hebrews is un- 
known. The Epistle is addressed, as its title 
indicates, to the Jewish converts primarily, and in- 
directly to such as were not yet converted to the 
Christian faith, its object being to show them that the 
Old Testament rites and ceremonials constituted a 
system of types and prophecies which are fulfilled in 
Christ. It is of all books in the Bible the one to study 
to get an understanding of the relation between the 
Old Testament andthe New. The Jews, familiar with 
the Old Testament, learned from it the meaning of the 
New; we, more familiar with the New Testament, 
learn from it the true significance of the Old Testa- 
ment. 


NOTES. 

Ch. iv., vers. 14-16, Great high priest. Comp. bread, true 
vine, etc., in John vi , 32; x , 7-14; xv., 1. The bread, shep- 
herd, vine, priest are prophecies or types of Christ.—— 
Passed into the heavens. As the high priest passed into the 
Holy of Holies to make atonement for the sins of the people 
(Lev. xvi., 11-17).——That cannot be touched with. Cannot 
sympathize with. The word sympathy is composed of 
two Greek wurds, meaning to suffer with.—— Tempted, In- 
cludes every form of trial ; not n.erely temptation to sin, 
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though that is included.——Come boldly. L'terally, with 
all spokeness, i.e., with perfect frankness, 

Ch. v., 1-3. Taken from among men. Rather, ts taken 
from among men, so that he may have compassion on the 
ignorant, etc. Human nature and experience are essential 
to the priesthood ; therefore Christ was also given a human 
nature and experience. —Both gifts and sacrifices for sins. 
The one the thank offering (Lev. vii., 12; Psalm cxvi., 17), 
the other the sin offering (Lev. xvi., 1-5). The one was 
an expression of gratitude, the other of penitence.——He 
ought for himself to offer for sins. This the human high 
priest was required to do; not so Christ. (Lev. iv., 3; ix., 
7; xvi., 6. 

4-6. . but he that is called of God, Bee Exod. 
xviii., 1: xxviv., 4; Lev. viii; Numb. iii., 10; Ch. xvi., 1-35. 
—After the order of Melchisedec. After thesimilitude of 
Melchisedec (Ch. vii., 15.,) i.e., like Melchisedec, not belong- 
ing to the regular order of the Asronic priesthood. See, 
for accvunt of Melchisedec, Gen. xiv., 18-20. The quotation 
here is from Psalm cx., 4. 

7-10. When he had offered up prayers. The reference is 
to the Agony in the Garden of Gethsemane (Matt. xxvii., 
36-44). In neither of the accounts in the Gospels is there 
any reference to fears. This addition here is either from 
the knowledge of the wrier, or from some traditional 
account then accepted in the Church.— Jn that he feared. 
The marginal reading is better: ‘‘ For his piety.”’ ‘‘ No term 
could more exactly express the reverent submission to his 
heavenly Father's will, which is shown in those words: 
‘Not my will, but Thine be done’ ”(Alford).—— Yet learned 
he obedience. That is, he learned by actual experience what 
obedience required of him asa high priest offering Him. 
self as a sacrifice forthe sins of his people. “Christ, by 
his death, learned fully what it was to obey God, since he 
was then led in a special manner to devy himself; for, 
renouncing his own will, he gave himself up to his 
Father, so that of his own account, and willingly, he under- 
went that death which he greatly dreaded.” (Calvin.)—— 
And being made perfect. That is, as a sin offering, not in 
personal character. By his death he perfected his mis 
sion as an atoning High Priest, the priest and sacrifice 
being in the New Testament one and the same.—— Being 
called by God. The reference is to the Psalm above 
quoted. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

Ch. iv., vers. 14. The office of the priest was to 
offer sacrifice, and so make atonement (at-one-ment) 
between God and the sinner. Where there is no sacri- 
fice there can be no priest. The modern minister is 
not a priest but a prophet. Christ is the one and only 
great (real, true) high-priest; as he was the only great 
(real, true) sacrifice, offered once for all (Heb. x., 11, 
12.) We come to God now, not through human priests 
and sacrifices, but through that divine priest and sacri- 
fice of which they were only types. The blossom 
does not stay on the tree after the fruit has come. 
Since, then, the atonement has been made for us by 
the Son of God, and we are made at one with him by 
Christ (John xvii., 22), we should hold fast the pro- 
fession of our faith, our confidence being in him, not in 
ourselves. (Heb. x., 23; 2 Tim. ii., 13). 

Verse 15. The sympathy of our high priest. He not 
only knows intellectually, he has experienced person- 
ally, our temptations. He knows what it is to live not 
only among evil men, alternately flattered and perse- 
cuted, misunderstood by his friends and hounded by his 
enemies; he also knows what are all the guiltless in- 
firmities of the flesh: his wrestling with temptation 
was real; his strife bitter; so he can and does suffer 
with us in our suffering, while he shows us how to be 
conquerors as he was conqueror. For he was tempted 
without sin; was tempted but never yielded. To his 
one question, Which of you convinceth me of sin? there 
has never been but one reply—silence. (John viii., 46.) 

Verse 16. Because he knows all our trials and temp- 
tations we may come to him boldly, frankly. It is 
easy for a child to confess to a loving mother, who 
already knows the whole story of his sin and who 
tenderly sympathizes with him in the temptation to 
which he was subjected, who anticipates his confession 
with the statement, ‘‘I know all about it, and once 
had just such an experience of temptation, and will tell 
you how I overcame it.” 

Mercy is for the past; it gives pardon. Grace is for 
the future; it gives strength. Both are promised here 
and in 1 Johni., 9. 

Chapter v., 1, 2. The Christian high priest, Christ 
Jesus, is like the Jewish high priest, the type or proph- 
ecy, in the following particulars : 

1. He is appointed of God to his holy work and 
office, and so in all that work and office represents the 
Father (verse 5; Ps. ii., 7; Heb. i., 1, 8,9; John iii., 
16; comp. appointment of Aaronic priesthood, Exod. 
xxviii., 1). 

2. He is appointed to offer gifts and sacrifices for 
men, that he may be the mediator between God and 
men, the One through whom sinful man may approach 
his God, both in thanksgiving and confession (1 Tim. 
ii.,5; John xiv., 6. Comp. for office of Aaronic priest- 
hood, Lev. i., 5, 8; iv., 13-20). 

8. He is sharer of their experiences, a man subjected 
to the temptations of humanity, and so sympathizing 
with men in their needs. (See above on verse 15; Phil. 
il., 6,7; Heb. ii., 14.) 


Verses 3-6. The Christian high priest, Christ Jesus, 
is unlike the Jewish high priest in the following par- 
ticulars: 

1. The Jewish priest had need to offer sacrifices for 
his own sins (Ley. iv., 3 ff.; ix., 7). But Christ is 
without spot or blemish or any such thing. He was 
made a sin-offering for us, though he knew no sin (2 
Cor. v., 21; Heb. iv., 16). 

2. The Jewish priesthood was for a brief time only; 
Christ is a priest forever, offering evermore interces- 
sion, evermore bringing the Father and sinful human- 
ity together by the ministry of divine love. 

The lesson of the whole passage is that we have full- 
ness of access to God through our priest and sacrifice, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. (Rom. v., 2; Ephes. ii., 18; 
iii., 12.) 


Inguiring Friends. 


—Some orthodox expositions of the present Sunday-School 
Lesson (Sept. 7th), 1 Thess. iv, 13-18, suggest to my mind some 
queries which I would like to see answered in your column 
of Inquiring Friends. 

1. If the deceased Thessalonian saints were in heaven, or in 
some intermediate state or place of happiness, why did not 
the inspired writer who “shunned not to declare the whole 
counsel of God" (Acts xx, 29) comfort their mourniog 
friends with a plain statement of the fact? It would indeed 
bave been a strong consolation to them to have been assured 
by an inspired apostle that their friends were at that very 


Drinking fresh draughts of endless picasure 
But, instead of such words of comfort, Paul, who “ kept 
back nothing that was profitable "’ (Acts xx., 20), bade the be- 
reaved ones at Thessalonica think of the glorious resurrection 
that awaits them which asleep in Jesus. 

2. If the deceased Tnessalonian saints were in heaven or 
paradise in the enjoyment of Christ's presence, was it not 
quite superfluous, or senseless rather, for the apostle to 
assure their surviving friends that the saints living when the 
Lord should descend from beaven shouid not precede to glory 
those who had fallen asleep: thatis, should not prec de those 
who, according to the popular doctrine, had been in heaven 
ever since they died, or fell asleep in Jesus? 

What dors the Christian Union think of these things? 

East SHELBY, N. Y. J. H.W. 

Pau! did not here, nor does the Bible anywhere, attempt 
to give a full and comprehensive account of the last days. 
We might have been glad of a revelation which would have 
given us full information on this subject, answered all 
queries, or at least presented a harmonious and systematic 
statement of the truth concerning it; but this has not in 
fact been given, and the attempt to get it out of the Bible 
has never been very successful. In this Epistle Paul was 
writing to Jews who had been educated to believe in a 
temporal Messiah; who had not gotten over that belief: 
who were looking for the Second Coming of the Messiah to 
establish a kingdom on the earth analogous to that estab- 
lished by Caesar or Alexander—a’ universal dominion; and 
who sorrowed at every death because it seemed to them 
that the dying friend would be deprived of a share in the 
triumph of their Lord, would, like the ancient Jew in the 
wilderness, die before the Promised Land would be reached, 
and never see the sight. Of a spiritual kingdom the early 
Christians generally had no conception; and even the 
apostles themselves had but a dim idea. To these disciples 
with such ideas Paul writes, saying to them that they were 
not to imagine that their dying friends would be deprived 
of a share in the coming kingdom of their Lord; that the 
living would not enter into it before the dead; that the 
Second Coming of the Lord would be acompanied or pre- 
ceded by the resurrection of the dead; and that all the 
living and the dead would share with their Lord in the 
glory of that day whenever and whatever it might be. As 
to the description here given we must regard it as pictorial, 
aid incapable of a literal interpretation. We can neither 
conceive the sound of a trumpet or the visible appearance 
of Christ on both sides of a round globe simultaneously ; 
and as to the resurrection of the body, Paul expressly 
negatives the literal resurrection of the identical body 
which is laid in the grave, in 2 Uorinthians xv. See 
especially verses 35-28, 42-44, 49-53. 

—I ama young man. Have been preaching—or trying to— 
eleven years. Commenced when quite young, without either 
an academic or theological training, aud though I have tried 
to keep myself posted by general reading and special study I 
am seriously crippled by lack of system in both. My object 
in this writing is to ask you to lay out forme a course of 
reading, that will cover one year, that shall be both genera! 
and special. For I would be aman as well asa preacher. I 
have been much helped both in my work and Christian life 
by reading your writings, editorially in the “ Illustrated 
Christian Weekly "' and the Union and your publishtd books. 
Of these I have “ Jesus of Nazareth,’’ “ Dictionary of Relig- 
ious Knowledge,”” and Commentaries on Mark, Luke and 
Acts. But I will not weary you, and if you can find time to 
answer this and put me in the way of systematic study I shal! 
be very grateful. Respectfully yours, C. A. AR. 

The subjects for special ministerial reading are four: the 
Bible, man, theology and life. (1) The Bible is first in im- 
portance, but is not made first in practice. Many minis- 
ters never study it systematically. Lay out a course of 
Bible study ; not for special sermons, but for broad and deep 
spiritual culture. The Old Testament wasa preparation 
for the life and teaching of Christ; the Epistles are an inter= 
pretation of his life and a development of his teaching. 
We recommend, therefore, beginning with the Gospels as a 
center. You may pursue any one of many methods, 


making the study historical, biographical or theological. 


As an example of the last, take up the Sabbath Question, 
: Or the person of Christ, or the Future State, and devote 


one week or six weeks or six months, as the case may tb» 
to ascertaining first what Christ, then what the Aposte, 
taught, then*what the Old Testament, as interpreted 
the teachers. Send fifteen cents to the Christian Unio, 
for Christian Union Extra ‘‘ How to Study the Bible,” fo, 
some hints as to books ana methods, (2) Every ministe, 
ought to have some system of mental science; it does no 
so much matter what it is as that he have one. For mep. 
tal science is only a convenient classification of mentg) 
phenomena; it is like a set of pigeon holes in which yoy 
urrange your papers. So long as they are arranged wher. 
you can find them it does not greatly matter how. w, 
prefer, as a working classification, the phrenological, ang 
therefore recommend Spurzheim’s Phrenology,”’ which 
on the whole the best. If you have prejudices againg 
phrenology, study Hopkins’s *‘ Outline Study of Man,”, 
book admirable for its conciseness, comprehensivenes 
clearness and simple beauty of style. But remember tha 
you are only getting a set of pigeon holes, and that t 
complete this branch you must study men as you actually 
meet them, and as they are depicted in history and in the 
best fiction, and must analyze and classify them and study 
how to reach them after you bave measured them 
(3) Theology is a growth. You want to study not any 
particular Systematic Theology but the history of the way 
in which it bas been developed in its various schools. We 
know of no better work than Shedd’s * History of Chric 
tian Doctrine,” read with some allowance for the author's 
strong theological prepossessions, which are Calvinistic. |; 
you have access toa good cyclopedia compare, as you read, 
articles on Augustine, Anselm, Calvin, Arius, Pelagius 
etc. (4) Life, or current events. These every minister 
ought to study carefully, with atlas and cyclopedia as 
aids, A weekly paper like the Christian Union, a dail; 
paper like the “ Tribune,’’ and a wise selection from tly 
best Reviews, either made by yourself, if you have acers 
to a public reading room, or made for you in such a publi. 
cation as Littel’s ‘‘ Living Age,” the ‘* Century.” or th 
“ Eclectic,” will be your instruments for this stady. The 
latter will probably serve you, asa minister, the best. (5) For 
help on Howiletics get and study carefully Mr. Beecber'’s 
or Phillips Brooks's ‘* Yale Lectures on Preaching.” the 
first in three volumes, the second in one: for aid in extem- 
pore preaching Dr. R. 8S. Storrs’s *‘ Preaching Without 
Notes.” Send-to any good book publishers in one of th 
larger towns or cities for list of prices. You are wise to 
wish to pursue a course of systematic study. The reason 
why churches want young ministers is because old minis- 
ters are ‘‘ preached out.”” The man who spends his week 
in getting up sermons inevitably does preach out; the man 
who devotes the best half of his study hours to systematic 
general study grows richer in his preaching every y-ar 
We have said nothing about a scientific course here; yw 
will get that incidentally in studies of current events an\ 
current thought. 


—Can youinform me through the columns of your pepr 
of a desirable place inthe South to spend the win er, wit! 
comforts of bome and moderate charges, for one who is r 
covering from pneumonia and inclined to consumption * 

INVALID. 

Mahdarin, Flortda, or any point on the St. John’s river. 
For particulars send to D. Appleton & Co. for Mr-. H 
W. Beecher’s book on Florida. 


—A correspondent writes us, apropos of a suggestion in 
the recent story entitled ‘‘Mrs. Edward Pinckney,” by 
Constance Fenimore Woolson, in our columns—whicl 
however, it seems to us he misapprehends—that by a stat- 
ute of the United States any soldier honorably discharye:! 
from the service is entitled to a free grave in any of the 
national cemeteries of the Union. 


—In our column of Inquiring Friends we stated severa! 
weeks ago that Chaucer was included in Little & Brown’: 
ediv. na of the British Poets. The book, we are inform: /. 
has not yet been issued, but is now in the hands o! Mr. 
Arthur Gilman, of Cambridge, who is preparing it for re- 
publication. 


—J. J., Junction City, Kansas. The Rev. J. G. Wood's 
“* Popular Natural History,’’ published by Geo. Rout! dge 
& Sons, N. Y. The price is $3. The very best is his later 
work in three volumes, with 1,500 illustrations, which 
costs $18. 


—E. F. Whitney, Holliston. We do not know Mr. 
Marshall's address. A line addressed to the editor of 
**The Academy,” London, might elicit the information. 


—Moorestown, N. J. The Celluloid Collar Co.'s address 
is 57 Hudson street, N. Y. 


—The fc. lowing writer, a clergyman of Ohio, puts terse- 
ly and well the true answer to the question, Why does (iod 
prohibit sin? 

In your issue of August 27th, in column of Inquiring 
Friends, the question is asked, “ Why does God prob:bit 
sin?’’ I agree with him that the reason for the probibi'ion 
does not arise from divine sovereignty nor from arbitrarl 
ness, although the scriptural definition of sin as the“ 
gression of law’’ might imply either of these were it no! for 
other scriptural! hints, as in Rom. i., that that law is writte? 
in human nature—“in the heart ;" “it is nfgh thee, even 
thy mouth and in thine heart.” I infer, therefore, that (he 
objective law or principles of the Old and the New Tes'# 
ments were given to enliven this inner principle (Kom. \!!- 
5-25), and hence that sin in the first inatance is the soul's ow" 
acts against itself, or a wrong use of itself in the exercise o! 
its powers. Then tbese acts become tranagressions of posit: 
objective commandments, including the commandments of 
purity, holiness, and perfectness of being or charactcr a0¢ 
life. God, in this view, does not prohibit any mental acts 4 
such, but because some such will be injurious to the soul. 
The reason, then, for condemnation of sin and divine com 
mands against sin lies in the injuriousness of sin to the soul. 
both to its nature and in the deprivations sin may cause ! 
from spiritual life. R. R. D. 


Auquat 30, 18798. 
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Sept. 24, 1879. 


Religious Fetus. 


Professor Robertson Smith's Case.—At a meeting of the 
Free Presbytery of Aberdeen, held Sept. 2d, the case of 
Professor Robertson Smith came up for discussion and the 
libel which has been served on him was read. Prof. Smith 
said he had no further defense to put in in writing, but in 
a speech explanatory of his position he denied the charge 
that his opinions respecting the book of Deuteronomy were 
antagonistic to those of the Confession. He declared that 
he held to the inspiration, infallible truth and Divine 
authority of the book as strongly as his opponents. The 
question was whether the Confession had declared that the 
book could only be understood in a strictly historical sense, 
and whether, if the book be not historical, the author of it 
must be held to have been guilty of a moral offense, which, 
of course, was inconsistent with inspiration. This was a 
point at which the Presbytery would have to look, and he 
thought it would be found as matter of fact that there 
were the very gravest difficulties connected with the sup. 
position that Moses was the author of the whole Levitical 
legislation—difficulties so great that the Church would not, 
he believed, in its loyalty to truth, in its desire to lay no 
undue burden on the consciences of thinking and intelli- 
gent men, make this a point of orthodoxy. Though the 
Church could not undertake to set its imprimatur upon the 
old explanation as the only one that was orthodox, he did 
not say it was bound to receive any explanation from him; 
certainly not; any explanation he had to give was only 
of the nature of a hypothesis, the best hypothesis which he 
and other scholars had been able to frame. What they 
wanted was that when they came forward and said they 
saw in bis book distinct and plain marks of the spirit of 
God, that they could not doubt that it was a book of in- 
spiration, that it was a book of truth, that it was a book 
written by the Autboref truth, when, in addition to this, 
they said, as he had done, that they were prepared to give 
evidence of a kind that every one could accept to show that 
the book of Deuteronomy could not be the product of a 
fraud; having, be said, these difficulties on one side, having 
determined that Moses could not have written it all, and 
being equally clear that the book was a book of true in- 
spiration, he should not be put aside by the statement that 
the book must be a fraud if not written by Moses, that no 
explanation could be heard but the old one. If they polled 
the scholarship of Europe they would, be believed, find 
that the opinion held was that Deuteronomy was not a 
professedly historical record, notwithstanding all that was 
said by Sir Henry Moncreiff and others, who, he made 
bold to say, bad never studied the question. What con- 
cerned him in this matter was not a regard for his own 
personal position. but a desire that the case should go fairly 
before the Church, and that it should not go out to the 
public that there was a party in the Free Church who were 
trying to subvert the inspiration and authority of Script- 
ure. The Presbytery, by a vote of 33 to 18, disposed of 
the case by a resolution to the effect: That the Presby- 
tery, considering the new matter which has emerged in the 
case since the Assembly's meeting and the new questions 
in law raised by Professor Smith, and finding that these 
are questions which must be adjudicated upon prior to 
judgment, while not clearly within the province of the 
Presbytery to deal with, resolve now to assist procedure, 
and report the case to the superior Court. 


Roman Catholicism in Germany.—A recent article by 
Professor von Schulte gives some interesting facts in regard 
to the condition of the Roman Catholic Church in the Ger- 
man Empire. It is, he says, one compact organization. 
The Pope stands as its sovereign infallible head; his col- 
leagues and vicars are the bishops; they carry out what 
Rome wills; the people obey, and stil! recognize as bishops 
those whom the State, by a judicial sentence, has deprived 
of office. The name ‘‘ Catholic” embraces three groups, 
which in the eye of the State all occupy the same legal 
status. The first, the Ultramontanes, or strict Roman 
Catholics, comprehend the great mass of the Catholic pop- 
ulation, and the majority of the nobility. These are 
blind followers of Rome. The second, the Old Catholics, 
who openly avow their allegiance to old as distinguished 
from modern Catholicism, are a small number, about 
60,000 in all Germany. Their importance consists in this: 
that they form a living protest against the violence done 
by the Papacy to the Church; that they make an essential 
point of rejecting all abuses; that by their organization 
they had restored to the Church its rights, and have 
brought the State to recognize religion and cburch-life as a 
thing which cannot be overruled by a mere peremptory 
decision. The third group consists of the indifferent, 
those who are absolutely without any faith, and the State 
Catholics, who think they can unite their belief in an in- 
fallible Pope with their duties to the State, who attempt to 
obey at once the Jaws of the Pope and those laws of the 
State which Rome has denounced as subversive of the 
Divine right. Ultramontanism can ignore the utterly in- 
different, nay, can even regard them as its best helpers. 
It is accustomed to pay as little regard to the State Catho- 
lies, since it knows that these are carried hither and 
thither by any wind that blows from high quarters 
and that they would soon alter their course if the 
Government sounded the summons to retreat. Against 
the Old Catholics Ultramontanism uses the weapons of 
calumny, lies, mockery and scorn. Whether it will suc- 
ceed in an apparent reconciliation with the State, and in- 
duce it to withdraw ite protecting band from the only 
opponents it really fears, may be doubted. Should it 
succeed, the withdrawal of outward favor from its oppo- 
nents would only increase their inward strength. One 
thing, however, is clear. Ultramontanism finds iteelf in a 
position in which it must either slowly succumb, or muat 
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rush blindly into a life-and-death struggle. If it chooses 
the latter, then a page of history will begin, the result of 
which will be the triumph or the collapse of the Romish 


Church system in Germany. 


An English Temperance Jubilee.—The English National 
Temperance League celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
its formation by a jubilee festival at the Crystal Palace, 
London, Sept. 2d. Immense crowds attended, and several 
meetings were held during the day. At the formal meet- 
ing in the Opera Theater Mr. Baines presided. In his 
opening speech the chairman said the inauguration of the 
movement was due not to Great Britain but the Rev. 
Lyman Beecher, of the United States, who preached a 
series of sermons against the vice of intemperance in 1826. 
From America the movement quickly spread to England, 
and in 1829 the first temperance society was formed. The 
work has grown steadily, and every town in the kingdom 
cow has its society. The Rev. Dawson Burns followed 
with a historical sketch of the development of temperance 
principles in Great Britain, and Dr. Norman Kerr spoke 
on ‘* The Medical History of the Temperance Movement.” 
“Temperance in Schools” was the subject of a paper by 
the Rev. Dr. Valpy French, while Captain H. D. Grant, 
C.B., dealt with the subject in its relations to the army 
and navy. The results achieved by the Church of Eng- 
land were set forth by the Rev. Canon Ellison, and 
Mr. Michael Young read a paper on “‘ Temperance in the 
Noncovformist Churches,” giving statistics as to the atti- 
tude of the ministry of the different denominations on the 
subject, and showing that forty \per cent. abstained en- 
tirely from the use of liquors. Mr. John B. Gough, the 
last speaker, dwelt on the great change that had been 
wrought in public sentiment, and saw on all sides indica- 
tions of final victory. 


A Missionary Journey in A frica.—On the 26th of March, 
1877, a meeting was held at the London Mission House, on 
the occasion of the departure of six missionaries for the 
Tanganyika mission, in Centra] Africa. Three days later 
they sailed, with the expectation of reaching Ujiji before 
the end of the year. Its close, however, found them only 
160 miles from the coast. Early in the following year they 
started out again, their stores being carried by bands of 
native porters. On the 8th of October they bad only pro- 
gressed as far as Mawara, and on the same day three men 
of the party were killed by the satives. On the 28th of De- 
cember they were attacked again by an armed band of 100 
men. These natives had founda rubber doll, which had 
been lost by a child of one of the missionaries, and they de- 
clared that it was “‘ medicine to ruin their country.” A 
payment of cloth averted the conflict. In the meantime, 
two of the missionaries had died, and the rest were in great 
doubt as to whether they would ever reach Ujiji. At 
length, however, after many perils and hardships innu- 
merable, they reached the place, and stopped for rest and 
further preparation. A little Jater, another member of the 
already reduced party died, and news of the condition of 
the survivors is anxiously awaited in England. They have 
still a considerable distance to travel before reaching their 
destination at the mission station on Lake Tanganyika; 
but itis hoped the experience of African travel already 
gained may be available to render their further journey 
less difficult and dangerous. 

The Death of the Rev. Dr. Mullens.—Later intelligence 
gives the particulars of the death of Dr. Mullens, to which 
we referred in a former issue. The hardships of African 
travel, which he bore with great fortitude and patience, 
told heavily upon him. He was cheerful, and made no 
complaint, but walking through the long grass exhausted 
him, and, at his age, was too great a strain upon his 
already reduced strength. On the 5th of July he caught a 
severe cold which was made still worse by bis refusal to 
rest. Early in the morning of the 10th, after enduring 
patiently many hours of ‘extreme suffering, he died, and 
on the 12th he was buried in the burial ground of the Lon- 
don Church Missionary Society at Mpwapwa. The news 
of Dr. Mullens’s death was received in England with every 
demonstration of profound sorrow. His noble character 
and his great services will preserve his name as one of the 
most useful Christian workers of his time. 


GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

—The new Episcopal church at Bordentown. N. J., was con- 
secrated Sept. Lith, Bishop Scarborough officiating. 

—The return of the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage will be marked 
by a public reception at the Brooklyn Tabernacie on the 
evening of Octaber 34d. 

—The fiftieth anniversary of the rectorship of the Rev. Dr. 
Shelton was observed at St. Paul's Church, Buffalo, N. Y., by 
a special service on Sept. l4th. 

—A large ice-cream garden on Fulton Street, Brooklyn, has 
been converted into a place for evangelistic services for forty 
evenings. Every evening a sermon is preached, limited to 
twenty minutes. 

—Tne State Convention of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ence Union met at Poughkeepsie, September 18th, sixty dele- 
gates being present. Thereare 100 societies in the State, with 
a membership of 3,709. 

NEW ENGLAND, 

—Mr. Moody is preaching at Northfield, Masa. 

—The Litenfield (Conn.) Congregational Church has paid a 
debt of $5,000 during the past year. 

—The death, at New Haven, of the Rev. William Patton, 
D.D., removes a well-known and influential man from the 
ranks of the Congregational ministry. Dr. Patton was eighty- 
one yearsof age, and had been, at one time, pastor of the 
College Street Church. He was a man of decided ability, 
great activity, and attractive character. He was the author 
of several books and pam pbiets. 

THE SOUTH. 
—The Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church South 
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was in session last week at Louisiana, Mo. From the statiatic- 
al report it appears that there are 148 local preachers in this 
Conference ; 26,70 members; 540 infants and 1,264 adults bap- 
tized during the year. There are in the Conference 262 Sun- 
day-echools, 1,978 teachers, and 14,077 scholars. The temper- 
ance report pledges every minister to enforce the Discipline 
on this point, encourage the cause, and deliver a sermon on 
the subject. 


—Francis Murphy is making temperance addresses in IIli- 
nois. 

—The twenty-fourth anoual session of the General Congre- 
gational Conference of Minnesota will be held at East Minne- 
apolis October &th-12th. 

~The Rev. Samuel 8S. Harris was consecrated Episcopal 
Bishop of Michigan, at Detroit, Sept. 17th, Bishop Welmer, 
of Alabama, acting as consecrator and Bishop Clarkson, of 
Nebraska, preaching the sermon. 

—The Congregational church at Port Sanilac celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its organization September 24. 
Henry Oldfield, Esq., read a bistory of the enterprise, and the 
Rev. A. H. Ross. of Port Huron, preached a sermon on “ Con- 
gregationalism.” 

—Atarecent meeting of the Methodist Episcopal Confer- 
ence at Cincinnati the Rev. D. R. Baker was expelled for 
teaching certain theologica! conciusions antagonistic to the 
Methodist standards. Mr. Baker isa man of fine character, 
and has the confidence and sympathy of many among the 
ministry of the church which has expelled him. 

—The Cheboygan (Mich.) Congregational Conference held 
ita regular semi-annual session at Kalkaska August 26th-—28th, 
the Rev. Thomas Neild, of Elmira, Moderator. Four churches 
were admitted to the Conference. Four ministers united 
with the Conference—the Rev. Messrs. Joseph Clements, John 
Edison, T. A. Porter and A. Van Auken. The Conference 
now numbers sixteen churches. 

—At a recent general meeting of the First Reformed 
Church of Holland, Mich, the subject of Freemasonry was 
discussed, and it was resolved that it is an institution that 
leads men to perdition, rejecta God, profanes bis name, 
abuses his Word and imposes upon its members duties in 
conflict with the will of God. It is said that the Hollanders 
propose to exclude Freemasons from their fellowship here- 
after, and to put their disapproval! of the Order on record at 
the meetings of their claasis. 


FOREIGN. 


— Four new Cardinals were created at Rome on the 19th of 
September. 

—The translation of the New Testament into Japanese has 
been completed by the Rev. Dr. L. H. Gulick. 

—Evangelistic meetings are being held in Calcutta, India, 
and a very considerable religious interest is manifested. 

—The Welsh Congregational! Union, at a meeting recently 
held in Liverpool, resolved to petition in favor of a Sunday 
Closing Bill for Wales. 

—Atthe September meeting of the Church and Stage Guild, 
London, a paper was read by the Rev. T. G. Symes on the 
“ Theology of Shakespeare." 

—The Duke of Argyle, speaking at arecent church fair, 
said that he did pot regard a bazaras a heroic method of 
raising money for church purposes. 

—Principal Tulloch, after editing the ** Record of the Church 
of Scotiand” for more than seventeen years, resigns the posi- 
tion to accept the editorship of “* Fraser's Magazine.” 

—The Committee on Evangelization appointed at the late 
meeting of the General assembly of the Irish Presbyterian 
Chureh are carrying on a series of meetings in different 
places. 

—A circular has been issued at Rome, addressed to the 
Catholic bishops of the world, and calling upon them to pro- 
mote a great clencal pilgrimage to Rome for the next Epiph- 
any season. 

—The last annua! report of “ The Association for the Prop- 
agation of the Faith” shows that in contributions for mis- 
sionary purposes the Roman Catholic falls far behind the 
Protestant Churches. 

—Special services of prayer and humiliation are being heid 
in many of the English dissenting churches, and it seems to 
be a common sentiment that the national misfortunes are the 
natural consequences of the national sina. 

—Last year fifty members of the Romish Order of Christian 
Brothers were expelled from Germany by the Government, 
and settled at Verviers in Belgium. It is now announced 
that the Belgian authorities have ordered their removal, and 
they bave gone to France. 

—The Belgian bishops having resolved on opening primary 
schools, as rivals to the henceforth secular State schools, in 
the parsonages, sacristies, or churches, the Minister of Jus- 
tice has iasued a circular prohibiting such a diversion of these 
buildings to foreign purposes. 

—There is trouble in the North Leith parish church, Scot- 
land. The minister and kirk session are charged with at- 
tempting by underhand means to introduce instrumental 
music into the service, and 479 members of the church have 
petitioned Presbytery against such an innovation of their 
ancient usages. 

—A temperance movement of importance has recently 
been organized in Great Britain. It takes the form ofa 
joint-stock company. with a capital of a million pounds ster- 
ling. in shares of one pound each. It proposes to open tem- 
perance houses all over the Kingdom. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury heads the list in the prospectus of the enterprise. 

—At the recent meeting of the Congregational Union of 
Tasmania it was resolved “ that the next annual meeting of 
the Union, to be held in Hobart Town during the month of 
March, 1880, be observed aa the jubilee of the Introduction of 
Congregationalism into Tasmania, and that delegates from 
the Unions of the other colonies be urgently requested to 
attend.” 

—A circular has been issued in England asking for funds 
to build a Presbyterian church at Canterbury. It says: 
“ Preabyterianism is no sew thing in Canterbury. Ita old 
English form bad died out, but its French form has never 
been extinguished; and the Presbyterian service, begun 300 
years ago for the Huguenot refugees, is continued to this day 
in the crypt of the Cathedral.” 

—Anotber great Christian convention will be held in Dublin 
in October, under the auspices of the United Services Com- 
mittee. It will bethe sixth meeting of the kihd since Mr. 
Moody's visit in 1874. Bishop Hillery and Lord Kintore will 
be among the speakers, and simultaneous meetings will be 
beld in different partaof the samme building, witb a genera! 
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Science and “rt. 


GLass SLEEPERS.—The English ‘‘ Engineering” con- 
tains an interesting account of a new and, it would 
seem, rather unexpected use for glass. Itappears that 
Mr. Fred. Siemens, of Dresden, bas lately discovered a 
new process for toughening glass by which the ma- 
terialis rendered strong enough to be used for railway 
sleepers, and at present the glass sleepers are being ex- 
perimentally tried on the North Metropolitan Tram- 
way. The sleepers are of exactly the same section as 
the wooden ones they have replaced, being rectangular, 
4 in. wide by 6 in. deep, the upper side being molded 
so as to accurately fit the rails. They are laid in 
lengths of 3 ft. and, to avoid the danger of settlement 
at the joints, bearing-plates 10 in. by 5in. by 1 1-8 in. 
are placed at these points, these plates being also 
utilized for effecting the securing of the rails by a fast- 
ening which obviates the necessity of molding any 
holes in the glass. It may be added that samples of 
the sleepers have been tested by Mr. Kircaldy, and their 
average breaking weight when resting on supports 380 
in. apart has been found to be about 5 tons, this being 
probably about two-thirds of the resistance which 
would be afforded by a good pine sleeper of similar 
dimensions. It must be remembered that the timber 
would become depreciated by use, while the glass 
promises to be practically indestructible by moisture, 
etc. Atthe works of Mr. Wm. Henderson a plate of 
Mr. Siemens’s toughened glass 9 in. square by 1 1-8 in. 
thick, imbedded in gravel ballast 9 in. deep, and hay- 
ing on its top a wood packing 1-8 in. thick and a 
piece of rail, was subjected to the action of a falling 
weight, the blows being delivered on the rail. The 
weight was 9 cwt., and the blows were successively 
delivered by letting this weight fall from heights of 3 
to 20 feet. Under the last mentioned blow the rail 
broke, the glass, however, being uninjured. A higher 
fall could not be obtained, and a greater weight was 
not available, so a smaller section of rail was substi- 
tuted for that previously employed, and the glass was 
broken by the second blow of the 9 cwt. falling 20 ft., 
the plate being driven through the ballast into the 
hard ground. A cast-iron plate, 9 in. square and 1-2 
in. thick, tested in a similar way, broke with a blow 
from the 9 cwt. weight dropped 10 ft. Thecost of the 
toughened glass is said to be about the same per ton 
as that of cast iron, but as its specific gravity is only 
about one-third that of iron the cost of any article of 
given dimensions is of course materially less. The ma- 
terial has as yet been too recently introduced, and too 
little is known of its characteristics, to enable any 
very decided opinion to be formed as to its future 
capabilities ; but the results of the experiments so far 
made with the material are certainly ofan exceedingly 
promising character, and the further development of 
its applications will be watched with much interest. 


THE DtssociaTION OF CHLORINE.--It has long been 
suspected, by modern chemists, that many of the so- 
called elements were either compound bodies or 
manifestations of the same body under different con- 
ditions. That the elements may be compound bodies 
is implied in the definition usually given, which states 
that an element is a substance which has not been, or can 
not be, decomposed. With the advancement of science 
new methods of analysis and more powerful ways 
of applying various forces are being constantly dis- 
covered. Not long ago oxygen and ozone, which had 
been supposed to be different substances, were dis- 
covered to be manifestations of the same thing under 
different conditions. At the beginning of this century 
potash and soda, under the application of a powerful 
galvanic battery, proved to be compounds, though pre- 
viously they had been regarded as simple substances. 
Prof. V. Meyer, of Zurich, has lately been experiment- 
ing with chlorine gas, which hitherto has been re- 
garded as elementary, but his investigations now point 
to the belief that it is either a compound or that it 
may exist under different forms. Briefly, his methods 
of analysis have involved some complicated experi- 
ments on chlorine while subjected to a very high 
temperature. Under these conditions the action of 
chlorine is precisely like that of oxygen when passing 
from the condition of ozone to its ordinary form. Two 
explanations are possible. Either what is regarded as 
the atom of chlorine is (like ozone) a compound of 
three sub-atoms, or chlorine is not an element, but a 
compound of at least two elements which are disso- 
ciated by heat. In confirmation of the correctness of 
the latter supposition there comes the report from 
Zurich, printed in the ‘‘Chemical News,” that Pro- 
fessor Meyer, in conjunction with Herr C. Meyer, has 
determined that in all probability oxygen is one of the 
components of chlorine. Still further, an unconfirmed 
report has reached ‘‘ Nature” to the effect that the 
Messrs. Meyer have actually separated oxygen from 
chlorine. Should these reports be confirmed the 
chemistry of the non-metals will enter at once upon a 
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new era. Inthe communication to the Berlin Chem- 
ical Society describing the experiments noted the 
Messrs. Meyer state that bromine behaves like chlorine; 
and if chlorine has been dissociated the rest of the 
group are likely soon to follow. 


PLATINUM IN THE UNITED States.—When Mr. Edi- 
son commenced experimenting on an incandescent 
lamp for the electric light he anticipated that the 
scarcity of platinum would be one of the greatest diffi- 
culties to be encountered. He accordingly sent a cir- 
cular through the mining regions of the West calling 
attention to the probability of a large demand in the 
future, and requesting miners to be on the look-out 
and forward any information of new supplies. Before 
Mr. Edison took the matter in hand, platinum had 
been found in the United States in but two or three 
places—in California and in North Carolina—and in 
these places it occurred but sparingly. It is now 
found in Idaho, Dakota, Washington Territory, Ore- 
gon, California, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
also in British Columbia. It is found where gold oc- 
curs, and isa frequent residual of good mining. Mr. 
Edison thinks he can get 8,000 Ibs. a year from Chinese 
miners in one locality. One gravel heap is mentioned 
from which a million ounces of platinum are expected. 
Hitherto the product of the entire world would not 
suffice to supply electric lamps for New York city. 
Now Mr. Edison believes that our gold mines will 
supply more than will be required. The possible uses 
of this metal in the arts, however, are so numerous 
that there is no danger of an oversupply. In addition 
to platinum Mr. Edison finds among the large num- 
ber of samples received daily many other valuable 
metals and minerals; so that his researches in this 
direction are likely to result In increasing greatly the 
resources of our country in respect to the rarer and 
more costly minerals. 


A New Source OF CHLORATE OF PoTasu.—Chem- 
ical analysis having long ago shown that the waters of 
the Dead Sea, in Palestine, are rich in chlorate of 
potash, a company has been formed, and already com- 
menced operations, to extract this salt from the waters. 
It is stated that in this way chlorate of potash can be 
obtained thirty per cent. cheaper than by the cheapest 
process thus far known; and, as there is an increasing 
demand for this salt, it is a safe and profitable invest- 
ment. In order to save fuel, which is scarce in those 
regions, the works are kept in the most active opera- 
tion during the dry season, when the water is low and 
the river Jordan does not dilute it much. The Dead 
Sea contains the soluble ingredients from the heights 
surrounding the whole water-shed, of which the rains 
have made a lye, and which solar evaporation has 
concentrated in the sea. 


Books and Authors. 


QUATREFAGES’S HUMAN SPECIES. 

If we should say that Professor Quatrefages is one 
of the most eminent of living anthropologists we 
should repeat what everyone knows. If we should 
add that he is as remarkable for his judicial spirit and 
breadth of view as for his erudition, it is what any one 
will see who reads the present work. If, however, we 
should speak of anthropology as an ‘‘exact science ” 
we should deceive ourselves, and show that we had 
read our author to poor effect. 

We know of few works from which tle true princi- 
ples of inductive reasoning can be better illustrated 
than from this. The question pertains to the origin 
and unity of the human race. The specific unity of 
the human race seems evident to our author from the 
substantial unity of anatomical, physiological, and 
pathological characteristics, and from the identity in 
their intellectual, moral, and religious capacities ; coup- 
led with the fact that different races freely intercross, 
and that the offspring of such crossing are fertile. 
Books V. and VI. show that there are no insuperable 
barriers to prevent the migration of men from a com- 
mon center to all the places where they are now found, 
nor to their adaptation to the various conditions under 
which they now exist. Books III. and VIII., on fossil 
human races, countenance what would seem to some 
extreme views of man’s antiquity, even looking with 
favor upon the theory of his existence in the tertiary 
epoch, though the author is careful not to be dog- 
matic. 

Professor Quatrefages does not accept the hypothe- 
sis of transmutation, either in general or of species, as 
accounting for man’s origin. He sees no special ap- 
proach to ape-like characters in even the earliest hu- 
man remains. ‘‘ To those who question me upon the 
problem of our origin’’ (he says, p. 128), ‘‘ I do not hesi- 
tate to answer, in the name of science, I DO NoT KNow.” 


1 The Human Species. By A. De Quatrefages, Professor of 
Anthropology in the Museum of National History, Paris. 


(New York : D. Appleton & Co., 1879.) 
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Now, as will be seen by a moment’s reflection, one 
who, like our author, holds to the unity of the human 
race has gone a good distance along the line of Dar. 
win in proving the anatomical and physiological unity 
of the whole vertebrate class. The barrier of “hy. 
bridity,” which Quatrefages sets up as distinguishing 
races from species, is somewhat arbitrary. Where 
physical differences so great as those existing betweey 
the human races have arisen through natural selection 
it is not difficult to conceive that 2 step farther might 
produce infertility of hybrids. Darwin does not, as 
our author supposes, depart from the scientific method 
when he appeals to the unknown for the sake of obvi- 
ating an objection, like this, arising from the fertility 
of mixed races and the infertility of hybrids. Our 
author is needlessly positive in his negative conclu- 
sions upon this point, and perhaps does not give 
weight enough to the facts of *‘ experience and obser- 
vation (viz., the anatomical, physiological, and intel- 
lectual similarities between man and the lower verte- 
brates) which, by the law of parsimony, point to a 
physical continuity in the class to which man belongs.” 
Even our author says (p. 459), ‘‘In spite of all that 
is exceptional and elevated in the intellectual phenom- 
ena displayed in man, they do hot, when considered 
as characters, isolate us from animals. It is different 
with moral and religious phenomena. The latter be- 
long essentiaHy to the human klngdom; they are the 
attributes of our species.” 


THE MONTHLIES. 

One notices on glancing at the table of contents of the 
Atlantic Monthly a smaller proportion of well-known 
names than usual. Of contributors to the October issue 
there are several] with whose names we have not hitherto 
been at all familiar, but whose contributions are none the 
less valuable and interesting on that account. The weight- 
ier articles of the month are by “W.G. M.,”’ on “ Foreign 
Trade No Cure for Hard Times;"’ by the author of ‘ Cer- 
tain Dangerous Tendencies,” upon ** Sincere Demagugy ;” 
and by Willard Brown, on *‘ Socialism in Germany.” Bio- 
graphical sketches are furnished by William F. Apthorp 
on the composer Meyerbeer; by Professor Shairp, of Edin- 
burgh, upon Burns; and by ‘J. T. M , Junior,” upon Al- 
bert Gallatin. Mr. Richard Grant White contributes one 
of his charming English sketches, the subject being a day 
at Windsor, and the seria! ‘* Irene, the Missionary," fore- 
shadows an early conclusion. A story, ‘The House of 
MecVicker,” by M. L. Thompson, contains some unusually 
strong situations. The poetry is by Celeste M. A. Wins- 
low, Catherine Lee Bates, Thomas 8. Collyer, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich and William Winter. 

Harper’s at this time is especially strong in serials, the 
writers being William Black, R. D. Blackmore and Mrs, 
Mulock-Craik. Of the illustrated articles in the present 
number that on Central Park, N. Y., by Helen 8S, Conant, 
with illustrations by Rogers, Pranishnikoff, Reinhardt and 
others, is perbaps the most striking and will be most 
largely read—at any rate inthis vicinity. Mr. Benjamin's 
“Fifty Years of American Art” continues to supply some 
well executed engravings of the masterpieces which 
native talent has produced within the past half century. 
The least successful of the sketches in the present number 
seems to be that of the *‘ Street Brigade,’ by J. G. Brown, 
in which either the engraver or the printer has failed to do 
justice to the delicate shades of expression in the boys’ 
faces as seen in the original. Mr. Charles A. Coles’s paper 
on painted glass will be found an interesting study by 
those who are engaged in the fascinating pursuit of fui nish. 
ing and adorning their homes. A strong story in this 
number—or rather astory which would be strong if it were 
not hurried at the conclusion—is ‘‘A Revolution in the 
Life of Mr. Balingall,”’” by Sherwood Bor ner, and a poem 
of more than usual power is ‘‘The Two Burdens,” by 
Philip Bourke Maston. Mr. Grahain’s sketches accom- 
panying the article on the skirt of the Alps claim a notice 
for their delicacy of treatment. 

The only things that are strikingly unfamiliar about 
Good Company are its title and cover. In all essential 
respects the magazine is still ‘‘Sunday Afternoon; and 
we are inclined to doubt whether it has gained anything by 
its change of name. We do miss, it is true, from the edi- 
torial department ‘* The Still Hour,” which Mr. Gladden has 
made so delightful and helpful a feature of this monthly, 
and trust that its absence may be only temporary. The 
table of contents for October—we presume it to be for 
October, though there is not, from cover to cover, any 
indication to show that it is issued in or for that month— 
furnishes a strong and well-selected collection of articles. 
Charles Dudley Warner's A Wilderness Romance is 
written in his happiest style. Mrs. H. B. Stowe supplies a 
characteristic and helpful story, ‘‘ James Johnson’s Oppor- 
tunity.’’ Another story, by Horace E. Scudder, entitled 
**Do not even the Publicans the Sane /”’ is both entertain- 
ing and suggestive, which may also be said of Miss Olney's 
tale, ** Mr. Scattergood s First Parish.’’ Mr. Austin Bier- 
bower contributes an essay on the nature of Revelation, 
which goes to show that ‘‘ Nature is not the truthful, infal- 
lible character that she is represented to be, and her book, 
which is so often compared to the Bible, to the disparage- 
ment o1 the latter, cannot be shown to cont \in fewer errors 
than the Bible.’’ Mr. Bierbower’s argument, if it seems 
almost to prove wo much, is nevertheless very well worth 
reading. 

Readers of Lippincott’s who have followed Miss Olney’s 
seria] *‘ Through Winding Ways” during so many months 


will be glad to know that in the number for October it 
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comes toa satisfactory conclusion. A curious story in the 
same number, in the line of psychological study, is “A 
Double Life of Martin Staples,”’ by Charles A. Washburn. 
It would be interesting to know whether this has any 
foundation in fact, or is evolved entirely from the inner 
consciousness of the author. The illustrated articles are 
two in number, ‘‘ The Rambles of Three,” being records of 
an artistic journey in Italy, and *‘ Summerland Sketches,” 
which deal in this chapter with the Western sierras. 

Scribner's for October opens with a timely article upon 
the new Colorado Mining Camps, entitled “*‘ Upsand Downs 
in Leadville,” the illustrations accompanying which give 
an excellent idea of life in that newly opened country. An- 
other Ulustrate! article, which will be of special interest to 
sportsmen, is Mr. Zimmerman’'s “ Field Sports in Min- 
nesota.” The series of Edison's inventions, by Edwin M. 
Fox. is continued, with a portrait of Mr. Edison, drawn by 
Francis Lathrop. ‘‘ Haworth’s” is brought to aconclusion, 
but we reserve comment until we receive the book at 
length. Mr. James's ** Confidence” is continued, and there 
are two short stories, ‘‘ Annunciata,” by Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen, and * Dick,” by Wm. Hawley Smith. To the 
topics ef the time, Mr. Henry Kiddle contributes a letter in 
defense of his recent book on Spiritualism, which, in its 
way, is quite as remarkable as anything which the book 
contained. 


The Complete Home. By Mrs. Julia MeNair Wright. 
(J. Cc. McCurdy & Co., Philadelphia.) With the exception 
of the pictures this is a very attractive book. The cover, 
the paper and the type are so pleasant that it is strange 
the same bands could combine with them such hideous 
pictures. Who but Mark Twain could imagine a lady 
with a salmon pink peignoir” over a blue skirt for a dress, 
orange colored slippers on her feet, sitting in a light green 
eaey chair beside a window full of plants bearing strange 
icht yellow-green leaves, the window being surmounted 
by a bright yellow cornice and adorned with a lambrequin 
of light yellow trimmed with pink fringe? With this 
reservation we can heartily recommend the book, especially 
to those families, happily so numerous in our goodly land, 
who are striving for a home in its truest sense. The 
veil of narrative thrown over the moral and practical 
instructions is so thin that there is not much delusion 
about it, but the simple good sense, the earnest and 
thorough religious spirit and the really valuable informa- 
tion Ought to attract readers without the help of astory, 
and, having attracted, it ought to inspire them to a holier 
thought of the home and a nobler purpose in al! the active 
labors which the daily needs entail. Literature in the 
Home, Religion, Hospitality, Frnendsbips, Good-manners, 
Methods of Work, Accidents, Money, Dress, are subjects 
of nine out of the twenty-two chapters. It ought not to 
le needful to sey that because a book is generally good 
everything in it is not to be taken without questioning. In 
this cas’, while the chapter on Accidents contains much that 
is valuable, it gives that dangerous direction not to allow 
a child who has received a blow on the head to go to 
seep for sometime. The readers of the Christian Union 
have been taught better. 


Under the title of The Philosophy of Musie, Houghton, 
Osgood & Co., of Boston, have issued a course of lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in the 
spring of 1877 by William Pole, F.R.S. and Doetor of Mu- 
sic, and one of the examiners in music to the University of 
London. No work of equal magnitude and completeness 
in the discussion of the theory and practice of music has 
been previously published in this country. If the skeptic 
who thinks music a mere recreation will examine this work 
he will be cured of his skepticism. Music is treated as a 
sence, and the subject presented with masterly power yet 
with as great simplictty as practicable. The work 1s di- 
vided into three parts—the material of music, the ele- 
mentary arrangements of the materia], and the structure 
of music. Under the first division are placed the phenom- 
ena of sound in general, the special characteristics of 
musical sounds, and the theoretical nature of the sounds 
of musical instruments. Under the second, the author 
treats of the general arrangemént of musical sounds by 
steps or degrees, musical intervals, history of the musical 
scale, theoretical nature of the diatonic scale in its ancient 
form, the ancient modes, modern tonality, the modern 
diatonic scale as influenced by harmony, the chromatic 
scale, the scales of the minor mode, and time, rhythm and 
form. In the last division one chapter is devoted to mel- 
Oly and the remaining six to harmony, its history, theo- 
retical rules and system, elementary combinations, har- 
monic progressions and counterpoint. This brief outline 
will give the musical reader a comprehensive idea of the 
scope and character of the volume. The liberal illustra- 
tions by musical characters make many obscure points 
clear. The volume is very handsomely printed and bound, 
and constitutes No. 15 of the ‘‘ English and Foreign Philo- 
sophical Library.” 


By Albert Stickney. (New York: 

e author attributes most of the 
evils in the working of otr government, as well as in that 
of Great Britain, to the eXisteace of political parties. No 
more elaborate and formidable arraignment of party has 
been presented by any writer. Some of Mr. Stickney’s 
statements will be regarded as extravagant; but he shows 
clearly that there is far too much regard for the interests 
of party by our public men, and too little regard for the 
Well-being of the nation. His illustrations of the malign 
influences of party spirit are drawn from English history 
4s well as from its manifestations in our own country from 
the time of Thomas Jefferson, whom he calls * the head of 
our first opposition party,’ to the present day. The rem- 
édies proposed by the author are radical. Regarding the 
term system, or the holding office for a specific period, as 
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one chief cause of the existence of parties, he would 
have every officer hold his office during good behavior. 
The idea is that every official should remain in office so 
long as he performed his duties well, but not a day longer. 
His immediate superior may remove him summarily. The 
President and judges may be removed by Congress with- 
out impeachment. Incompetent or unworthy Members of 
Congress may be excluded by the body itself. The author 
is confident that this system would secure the best men for 
rulers, and from them their best work. The book is a very 
readable one. It is written with vigor, and will suggest 
thought as well as provoke controversy. 


Mr. Henry James has written a luminous-opaque book 
called Society the Redeemed Form of Man. (Houghton, 
Osgood & Co.) It is one of those incomprehensible, sug- 
gestive works which are not understood by the reader, but 
which set the thoughts free, the imagination roving, and 
poetic fancies flying like butterflies in a meadow. The 
book does all this at the first glance, but, like the fragrance 
of the tea-rose, it vanishes if one takes too long a sniff. 
When Mr. James talks about a rastation, and tells us that 
he was for two years in that state of somewhere, or some- 
thing, or somehow, we get an idea, but what the idea is we 
cannot tell. On looking at it closely it seems very like the 
old-fashioned stateof conviction. But pain and penitence 
bring us down into the valley of humiliation, while Mr. 
James's vastation has possibilities of enlargement and a 
sense of expansion into grand proportions quite unlike. 
We spent a memorable Sabbath evening over the first few 
letters in this book (it is written in the form of letters to a 
friend), and such clear English, such pungent satire, such 
straightforward, honest delight in bis own story, we have 
seldom met. But little by little the glow departed, we 
desperately clutched after the ideas in vain, until we closed 
the book with a sorrowful smile of resignation. It is, how- 
ever, a wonderful book. It has enough motive power in it 
to start a hundred essays or sermons. Sweet and precious 
truths are found mixed up with bitcer and often utterly 
incomprebensible argument. The style embodies the sub- 
tleties of Swedenborg, the epigrammatic Concord school of 
progressive literature, and the honest vituperation of 
William L. Garrison. The parts we understand are charm- 
ing and helpful; the parts we do not understand we know 
the writer reveled in, and we find immense satisfaction in 
that fact. 


Lectures on the History of England. By M. T. Guest. 
(London: Macmillan & Co.) This is a volume of moderate 
size in which the story of the English people is pleasantly 
told, though without much originality or depth of re 
search. The subject has been repeatedly handled, and so 
ably that there would seem to be little inducement for 
again traversing the fleld; yet there are several features 
that give Mr. Guest's book a distinctive character. Chief 
among these are the familiarity of the style and the numer- 
ous Ulustrative quotations that are introduced from the 
poets and old historians. While too diffuse for a school- 
book, these lectures will interest the young and the not 
too scholarly reader. Their value would have been greater 
if the author had brought the history of bis country up to 
the present day. He closes his record with the battle of 
Waterloo, presenting but a few isolated events of subse- 
quent date—none later than 1867—and not even mention- 
ing Queen Victoria. Recent history, while it is the most 
difficult to compile, is also that about which we are most 
curious and to which we have most frequent occasion to 
refer; its omission is a deficiency that will be felt. We 
notice some serious errors in the first map. Canada, in- 
stead of embracing as it now does nearly the whole of 
British America, is there confined almost to the limits of 
the old Upper and Lower Province, Northwest Territory 
is extended greatly beyond its proper bounds, the old 
boundary of Turkey is retained in spite of the Berlin 
Treaty, and, in Asia, Russia is represented as having ab- 
sorbed much more of Turkestan than really belongs to her. 

Life of Benjamin F. Butler. By T. A. Bland, M.D. (Lee 
& Shepard.) Readers of the Christian Union will find the 
chief interest and value of this book in its presentation of 
General Butler's military career. Other topics are not 
omitted, but the ten pages allotted to “ Birth and Boy- 
hood” and *‘ Career as a Lawyer’’ are too meager to give 
satisfaction, and the chapters on the different phases of the 
hero’s political record are not of engrossing interest here- 
about. One hundred and twenty pages out of two hundred 
in the volume are devoted to the military history, cover- 
ing, of course, only about four years of what is now be- 
coming a long as well as an active life. There has been a 
general impression that Butler meant well throughout the 
war, but often failed of success through lack of military 
training and sound judgment and excess of impulsive, 
headlong energy. Dr. Bland gives no support to such an 
opinion. In his view Butler's measures were conceived in 
a spirit of military genius as well as of the highest patriot- 
ism, often attained brilliant success, and when they did 
not it was from causes such as overruling influence of 
slavery-conserviug politicians or supine support of jealous 
“regulars.” The various enterprises which came under 
the General's command are narrated with fullness, and 
the explanation of the embarrassments attending each is 
given; and we do not remember to have seen any narra- 
tive of the war which one desiring to read what may be 
urged in commendation of the General's career might bet- 
ter consult than this. 

Artists of the Nineteenth Century. By Clara Erskine 
Clement and Lawrence Hutton. (Houghton, Osgood & 
Company.) The work is a catalogue of the artists of this 
century arranged in alphabetical order. The principal 
facts in the life of each artist are given, with names of his 
best known works and, in many instances, extracts from 
critical notices in various periodicals. A valuable intro- 
duction gives the names and character of the different art 


organizations in this country and Europe, and includes, in 
a very compact form, much interesting information. We 
do not remember to have seen the facts regarding the art 
schools and academies collected in the same form any- 
where else, and this feature of the work greatly increases 
its value. The arrangement of the book is admirable and 
it is, as every work of this character ought to be, a model 
of thorough indexing. Great labor must have been in- 
volved in the collection and arrangement of so vast an 
array of facts, and the work appears to have been well 
done. We should have preferred, instead of the critical 
notices of special works quoted from various sources, a 
brief characterization of the genius and style of each artist, 
but perhaps this is too much to ask. The book is published 
in very attractive form, and will be invaluable to all who 
seek genera! information about artists of the day and must 
have it in an easily accessible shape. 

The Applications of Physical Forces. By Amedée Guil 
lemin. (Macmillan & Co., London.) This admirable 
work is published in eighteen monthly parts. It is written 
as a supplement jo a former work on ‘‘ The Forces of Na- 
ture,” by the same author, and it aims at a comprehensive 
statement of the applications of science to the arts and in- 
dustries of the world. It treatscf such subjects as the 
laws of weight; the phenomena of sonorous vibration, in- 
cluding every form of musical instrument from the antique 
lyre to the most improved modern piano; the properties of 
light and their wonderful uses in the telescope, microscope, 
and numberless other optical instruments, and in photeg- 
raphy and heliography; the unnumbered applications of 
the force of heat, and the still more marvelous uses of elec- 
tricity. In fact, the whole world of science, in its relations 
to the work of the world, is traversed in these pages, with 
a profusion of fine illustrations and interesting facts. The 
work is admirably translated from the French by Mrs, 
Norman Lockyer, and edited, with additions and notes, by 
J. Norman Lockyer, F. R.S. We shall give it careful 
notice hereafter. 


Roman Catholicism in the United States. (The Authors’ 
Publishmg Company, New York.) This book attempts the 
discussion of Romanism not in its details of doctrine or 
polity, but in the relations in which its spirit compels it to 
stand toward moderp civilization and toward the elements 
ani che ideal of our national life. The field of thought is 
important, but it has been traversed by previous writers: 
and we do not discover that much either of fact or of 
principle is added by this work to the public stock of 
knowledge. The unknown author writes in a style at once 
elaborate and diffuse, and with a facility rather than a 
command of language. The thought of the book is con- 
tinually returning on its own path. One-quarter of the 
space would have sufficed for all the thought that is set 
forth. The book may be serviceable, but its effect on the 
historic conflict into which it enters can hardly be great. 
Its spirit is evidently sincere, and it is not disfigured by 
the diatribes and criminations, into which this controversy 
so easily falls. 


Letters and Advice to Young Girls and Young Ladies. 
By John Ruskin. (John Wiley & Sons.) In this small 
volume of forty-six pages Mr. Ruskin has said enough 
to transform a frivolous doll of a girl into a grand and 
noble Christian woman, if she would only read it think- 
ingly. It isa woful pity that Mr. Ruskin’s httle acerbities 
and conceited vagaries should show their heads in the 
midst of such a goodly company of thoughts, because the 
very girls who most need the inspirations of bis pure, lovely 
teachings will catch the sight of the distorted expressions 
and ideas and, moved to laughter or anger, lose sight of all 
the rest. If the book could be put by some loving, tender 
friend into the hands of the young girl, and she could be 
beguiled by sympathetic company into reading it in a re- 
ceptive spirit, there could not fail to result an uplifting of 
the nature and a riper, nobler life. 2m 


Personal Appearance. Baths and Buthing. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) The series of Health Primers which have been 
prepared by several eminent medical men in London and 
republished here are intended to remedy that miserable 
ignorance which keeps our people so far from having the 
strong, active bodies they ought to have. The needs and 
ills of the buman frame, the proper circumstances for its 
preservation, are treated in these smal] books in a simple 
manner and by competent men. The two before us are 
especially valuable, the former giving information respect 
ing the signs of health and disease to be seen on the body, 
end the latter teaching the importance of cleanliness and 
giving inst: uction about medicinal baths. 


Henry Ammon James's Communism in America is the 
Yale John A. Porter Prize Essay for 1578, and is superbly 
printed by Henry Holt & Co. It is a clear, compact and, 
at the same time, comprehensive statement of the com- 
muuistic and socialistic movements which have appeared 
in this country, and, though not aspiring to a thorough 
treatment of the whole subject, it is replete with the evi- 
dence of thorough study and candid thought. We should 
look far to find in a briefer compass a more exact destrip- 
tion of the spirit and purposes of American socialism, or a 
more trustworthy account of its political mechanism and 
the political system which it aims to establish. 


Dress. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Porter & Coates.) This 
number of the ‘* Art at Home” series vives some historical 
information about dress, and essays to provoke the young 
English girls, for whom it was especially prepared, to a 
better notion of the raiment wherewith they should he 
clothed. Most of the suggestions are equally applicable to 
our own country women, and we hope book after book of 
this kind may be published till women learn that there is 
charm in suitable clothing and a woful disfigurement in 
the monstrosities of conglomeration of fabric and color 
which our eyes are forced to see on our city streets. 
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Various Authurs—Symposium of the Holy 
CARTER BROTHERS. 
Warner, Anna—Blue Flag and Cloth of Gold.. 
CALLAGHAN & Co., CHICAGO. 
Constitutional History of the U. 


CASSELL. PetTTéerR & GALPIN. 
—— Selience for All. 
COLLY & RICH. 


Peebles, J. M.—Parker Lectures................. 
OLIVER DITSON & Co. 
Emerson, L. 0.—The Voice of Worship......... 


FINCH & APGAR, ITHACA. 
Hewett, H. W. T.—Frisian Language ........... 
GINN & HEATH. 
Sheldon, E. 8.—German Grammar.............. 
HENRY HOLT & Co. 

Champlin, J. O.— Young Folks’ Cyclopewdia..... 
HOUGHTON, OsSGooD & Co. 
Longfellow, H. W., et als—American Poems... 1 25 
Geo. MUNRO. 


James, G. P. R.—Castle of Ehrenstein ....... 20 
spurgeon, C. H.—Jcho Ploughman’s Talk..... 10 
ROBERTS BROTHERS. 

Ingelow, Jean—arah de Berenger.............. 1 50 
C. SCRIBNER'S SONS. 


4.3.C. B.—Priar A 25 

W. E.—Gleaniogs of Past Years. 
Prentiss, 8. S.— Memoirs (two vols.)..... 


MAGAZINES.—Portfolio, Mag. of Art, eae 
living Age, Wide Awake, Young Ladies’ Jqgurnal, 
Botterick’s Velinextor, Am. Obeerver, Am. Mis- 
sionary. Catholic World. Congresationalist, and 
Ehrich’s Fashion Quurterly. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Prof. Carleton of New Britain has in 
preparation a iife of Elibu Burritt. 

—Cardinal Newman has sent out a new 
and fifth edition of his ‘‘ Anglican Difficul- 
ties.”’ 

—Mr. Swinburne’s health is poor, and he 
has been off to the South of England for the 
benefit of it. 

—A full stock of American books is here- 
after to be kept by J.C. Nimmo of King 
William street, London. 

—Alexander H. Stephens is credited with 
the sum of $35,000 as his share of the profits 
on his “‘ History »f the Civil War.”’ 

—The Typographical Exhibition at Milan 
is reported a great success, the American 
contributions being especially admired. 

—Prof. Huxley is at work upon an “In- 
troductory Primer’ of all sciences. Next 
let us_have a primer of all knowledge. 

—Mr. Charles Dickens, encouraged by the 
success of his ‘* Dictionary of London,’>is at 
work on a ** Dictionary of the Thames.” 

—The late Charles Tennyson Turner is 
said to have shown a deeper interest in the 
poetical work of his brother than in his own. 

—Albert Cogswell, of this city, has 
brought out a new edition of Macaulay’s 
‘*Essays and Poems” in three volumes, at 
$3.75. 

—It is said that the late Sir Rowland Hill 
drew all his early inspirations for the benev- 
olent life he led from Miss Edgeworth’s 
stories. 

—The new librarian of the Providence 
Athenzum is Mr. Daniel Beckwith, for sev- 
eral years assistant librarian of Brown Uni- 
versity. 

—They are putting down the venders of 
obscene literature in England. Singular to 
say, Heywood is the name of one of the 
offenders. 

—Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. advertise 
**The Later Evangelical Fathers ’’ to which 
we called attention some weeks since in a 
literary note. 

—Prof. Roberts, of the University of St. 
Andrews, Scotland, is the author of a forth- 
coming work on *‘ The Bible of Christ and 
his Apostles.” 

—Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s “‘ Poganuc 
People” has been placed by Sampson Low 
& Co. in their series of “Six Shilling 
Standard Novels.” 

—Mr. Tennyson has finished his new 
drama, “Thomas a Becket,” and placed it 
in the hands of Mr. Irving, the actor,for rep- 
resentation at the Lyceum. 

—A new book of South American travel 
is ‘‘Up the Amazon and Madeira Rivers, 
Through Bolivia and Peru,” by E. D 
Mathews. It is a London publication. 


—No religious works of the present season 
are likely to be more popular than Canon 
Farrar’s “ Life and Works of St. Paul,” and 
Phillips Brooks's ‘‘ The Influence of Jesus.”’ 


—‘* Lands of Plenty for Health, Sport and 
Profit” is the title of a work for travelers 
and settlers in British North America, soon 
to be issued by W. H. Allen & Co., of Lon- 
don. 

—The English Bishops of Ely and Exeter 
have edited a “ Book of Family Prayers,” 
which will shortly be published under the 
approbation of the Upper House of Convo- 
cation. 

- Smith, Elder & Co. have completed their 
new luxurious edition of Thackeray's writ- 
ings, making twenty-four imperial octavo 
volumes. Only a thousand copies have been 


printed. 


—A third edition of Delitzsch’s ‘‘Com- 
mentary on Isaiah” has just appeared at 
Leipzig, marked by many annotations which 


459| have grown out of recent works upon the 


same subject. 

—The second and eleventh volumes of 
Dean Hook's “ Livesof the Archbishops of 
Canterbury *’ have been reprinted, so as to 
enable owners of the other volumes to com- 
plete their sets. 

—Mr. Francis Parkman has revised his 
‘*Discovery of the New West,” adding 
much new material, and giving the volume 
the new name of ‘‘ La Salle; or the Discov- 
ery of the Great West.” 

—Capt. Parker Gillmore, author of that 
entertaining work, ‘‘The Great Thirst 
Land,” has written a new volume on 
“Travel, War, and Shipwreck,” understood 
to be largely autobiographical. 

—Mr. James Cook has compiled a bibli- 
ography of the writings of Charles Dickens, 
which will be of some value as a supplement 
to Mr. Forster's biography. The history of 
each work is followed out through all of its 
editions. 

—Smith, Elder & Co., of London, announce 
anew and cheaper edition of Thackeray’s 
works complete. in twenty-four monthly 
volumes, at 3s. 6d. each, with illustrations 
by the author, and by Charles Keene and 
M. Fitzgerald. 

—American art students should be inter- 
ested in a new “Grammar of Japanese Or- 
nament and Design,” illustrated by sixty 
plates in colors and in gold, now publishing 
by B. T. Batsford, London. Two parts are 
ready, and two more are to follow. 

—A second edition of Lane’s ‘‘ Selections 
from the Koran’’ is to be published by 
Triibner in October. The work has been 
revised, enlarged, and re-arranged, and Mr. 
S. Lane Toole prefixes an introductory 
study of Mobammed and his system. 

— Warren F. Draper, Andover, Mass., has 
in press a book by Rev. G. Frederick 
Wright, of Andover, entitled ‘‘ The Logic of 
Christian Evidences;” which is decribed as 
an attempt to readjust the perspective of 
the old-time evidences so as to meet the 
demands of modern discussions in Science. 


—The London Academy” rather con- 
temptuously dismisses Hon. John D. Long's 
new trapslation of the Aineid as of 
those works which, considered from a liter. 
ary point of view, have no raison d’/tre. 
The author calls his book ‘the snatch and 
pastime of the last year;’ a phrase which, 
while it explains his motive in undertaking 
it, sufficiently prepares the reader for the 
utter tameness and flatness of his verse.”’ 


—The publishing firm of Barbéra & Co., 
of Florence, have just published an admira- 
ble translation of Dr. Smiles’s ‘‘ Life of 
George Moore,”’ by Signora Costanza Gigli- 
oli. With the author’s permission those 
portions of the book having no interest for 
Italian readers have been carefully excised, 
and the translator has rearranged her mate- 
rials with much tact and judgment. Dr. 
Smiles's works are immensely popular in 
Italy, and many anecdotes are current of 
their beneficial influence on the working 
classes.—[ Academy. 

—A new weekly journal, “ Vyestnik 
Russkikh Evreef,” is announced to appear 
in St. Petersburg the middle of this month. 
It is to be an organ of the RussoJewish 
community. The editors, MM. Cederbaum 
and Goldenbliim, believe that the time bas 
now arrived when the national sentiment of 
the Jews of Russia ought to be awakened 
and their position amid the surrounding so- 
cial elements clearly defined. With this 
view they will endeavor to strengthen the 
consciousness of the bond which unites them 
to the other communities of their race by 
“reviving an interest in ite ancient and 
tragic history and in the contributions which 
the Jew bas made to the scientific and eth- 
ical treasures of human 


—Here is a telling extract from Canon 
Farrar’s new Life of St. Paul: ‘‘ Paul, as he 
stands in the light of history; Paul, as he is 
preserved for us in the records of Christian- 
ity; Paul, as energetic as Peter, as con- 
templative as John; Paul, the hero of un- 
selfishness, the mighty champion of spirit- 
ual freedom; Paul, a greater preacher 
than Chrysostom; a greater missionary 
than Xavier; a greater reformer than Lu- 
ther; a greater theologian than Thomas 
Aquinas; Paul, the inspired Apostle of the 
Gentiles; the slave of the Lord Jesus Christ 
—this is the man whose career will best en- 
able us to understand the dawn of Cbris- 
tianity upon the darkness alike of Jew and 
Gentile—the man who loosed Christianity 
from the cerements of Judaism and inspired 
the pagan world with joy and hope. The 
study of his life will leave upon our minds 
a fuller conception of the extreme nobleness 
of the man, and of the truths which he lived 
and died to teach.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 
September Number. 
PRICE 2 CENTS. PER ANNUM, $2.25. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Contents of September Number: 


RECKRE«TION. By Gro. J. ROMA 
2,A her HUMAN HAPPINESS. By 


W.H.MA 
3. EDUC SATION IN FRANCE. By 
4. CHA RLES TENNYSON TURNER. By JAMES 
SPEDDING 
5. COD OF El. A History. By Joseru 


JAC 
6. THE SLITICAL NOVELS OF LORD BEA.- 

CONSFIELD. By T. KEBBEL. 
BY THE WAYININDIA: THE LAND 
D THE PEOPLE. By JAMES CAIKD,C.B, 


RS 

8. A CAGLIOSTRO OF THE SECOND CENTURY. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROTDE. 

9% TH PUBLIC INTEREST IN AGRICULTU- 
RAL REFORM, (Conciuded) By WIL LIAM 
E. BEAR, editor of the * Mark Lane Express.”’ 


ALSU, 
SPLENDID MISERY. Hy Mass M. E. BRADDON. 
( bapters Vill. From London“ Worid.” 


For sale by all newsdealers, or sent by mail to 
any addrees on receipt Subecriptivp 
price, $2.25 per pear. 

GE’ MU NRO 
Noe, 17 to 27 Vandewater #t., ‘New York. 


P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


IS? Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Have now ready 


The Value of Life. A Rerity tro WiL1- 
1AM HURRELL MALLOCK. Octavo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

Probably no recent publication has created 
so greatan interest and so much discussion 
among thoughtful people us MALLockK’'s ** Is 
Life Worth Living?” The reply now pub- 
lished is a critical review of this volume, in 
which the reviewer takes issue with Mr. MAL- 
LOCK, and attempts to prove the fallacy of 
his conclusions. This critique is from the 
pen of a well-known writer, and it will un- 
doubtedly be received with much interest by 
the thousands who have read the latest at- 
tempt to answer the question, “Is Life Worth 
Living ?”’ 

“There is a great deal of clever reasoning in 
the book.’’— New York Herald. 


From Attic to Cellar. A Book for 
Young Houaekecpers. By OAKEY. 
cloth, extra. 75 cents. For sale by all 
dealers, and sent by mail on receipt of price 
by the publishers. 


ned,.”—N.Y. EVENING Post. 


ST, NICHOLAS for OCTOBER, 


This number is full of capital things for 
boys and girls,—instructive, recreative and 
amusing. 

THE NEW yous | ELEVATED 


are described in a long and entertaining 
article, telling of the different kinds of ele- 
vated roads, and containing much inter- 
esting matter regarding their construction 
and operation be many pictures show 
some of the important curves, stations, &c., 
= give views of remarkable points on the 
ne. 

Louisa M. ALcorrt has a story of the for- 
tunes of a boy who really had a cruise in ‘‘ H. 
M.S. Pinafore;” and Moncurg D. Conway, 
MAURICE THOMPSON (author of “ The Witch. 
ery of ), SUSAN COOLIDGE, FRANK 
R. Stockton, OLIVE THORNE, and LUCRETIA 
P. HALE, are among the contributors to this 
beautiful Autumn issue. 

A PERMANENT ENLARGEMENT 
In the size of the magazine, 1 new depart- 
ment and other important improvements 
will be begun with the November number, 
the first of the new volume, without increase 
of . Miss ALCoTT has been engaged to 
write a serial story for the coming year, and 
of —— interest to boys will be continued 
stories by NOAH BRoOokKS and the author of 
** DAB zER,” while many other novelties 
are in preparation. 

$3.00 a year; 25 cents hy moped For 
sale and subscriptions received by all book 
and news — 


SCRIBNER & 00., New York. 


“It is the best child’s magazine that has 
been imagi 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


AFTERNOONS wira THE POETS, Ky 
C. D. DEBALER, Post Cloth, $1.75. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by 
JOHN MORLEY. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per yy). 
ume. The following volumes are now ready: 

BURKE. By JOHN MORLEY. 

THACKERAY. By ANTHONY TROLLOPr. 

ROBERT BURNB. By Principal SHAInp. 

SPENSER. By Dean CHURCH. 

DANIEL DEFOK. By WILLTAM MINTO. 

GOLDSMITH. By WILLIAM BLACK. 

HUME. By Professor HUXLEY. 

SHELLEY. By J. A. 8YMONDA. 

SIR WALTFRSCOTT. By R. H.HeTrow., 

KDWARKRD GIBBON. By J.C. Morison, 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. By LESLIE STEPUEN. 

Ill. 

CHAPTERS ON ANTS. By MARY Trear. 

32mo0, Paper. cents; Cloth 35 cents, 
lV. 

MOTLEY’S HISTORIES. New Cheap Fu. 
tion. 8vo0, Veilum Cioth with Paper Labels, Up. 
cut Edges and Gilt Tops. 

The Dutch Republic. 3 vols. $6.00. 

The United Netheriands. 4 vols., $8.00 

John of Barneveld. 2 vols., $4 00. 

Sold only in Seta. 

The original Library Ecition, on larger paper, 
of Mr. Motiley’s Histories can still be supplied: 
“The Dutch Republic,” 3 vols; “The History 
of the United Netherlands,” 4 vols.; “ Life and 
Death of John of Barneveld,” 2 vols. Price per 
volume,in Cloth, $3.50; in Sheep, $4.10; In Halr 
Calf or Half Morocco, $5.75. The rolumes of this 
original edition sold separately. 


Vv. 

THE GERMAN PRINCIPIA, PART II. A 
Firet German Reading-Book. Containing Anecec- 
dotes, Fables, Natura! History, German History, 
and Specimens of German Literature, with 
Grammatica! Questionsand Notes, and @ Diction. 
ary. On the Plan of Dr. WILLIAM Situs 
“ Principia Latina.” 12mo, Cloth, 4% cents. 
form with the German Principi:, Part I.) 


Vi. 
A RAGGED REGISTER (.f People, Places, 
and Op.nions). By ANNA E. DICKINSON. limo, 


Cloth. $1.0. 
Vil. 


A TRUE REPUBLIC. By ALBERT STICKNEY. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

Vill. 

CICERO’S LETTERS. Ciceronis Epistuine 
Selectae HKecognovit KEINBOLDUS KLOTZ. 
Paper, 42 cepts: Cloth, 6 cents. (Uniform with 
Harper's Greek and Latin Tects.) 


1X. 
LIFE OF CHARLES JAMES MAT- 
THEWS, Paper, 15 cents. 


xX. 
MODERN WHIST. By FISHER AMES. With 
the Lawa of the Game. J2mo, Paper. cents; 
Ciotb, 55 cents. 


READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Selected from Fore gn and American writers. 
Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D. 


Honorary Fel'ow of Jesus College. Oxford. 
Three Partein One Volume. I2mo, Cioth, #!.0. 
XIl. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL ALLIES-NOT 
ENEMIES. By EDWARD ATKUNSON. 
Paper, ® cents; Cloth, 35 centr. 

WARREN'S ASTRONOMY. Recreations in 
Astronomy. With Directions for Practica! and 
Telescopic Work. By Rev. H. W. WARREN, 
D.D. With 8 illustrations and Maps of the 
Stare. 12mo0, Cloth, $1.75. 

XIV. 

HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, [rom 
the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the abdication of 
James Il., 168% By Davip HtmMe. New and 
Elegant Library Edition. from New type 
Pilates. 6 vols., 8vo, Vellum Cloth with Pauper 
Labele, Uncut Kdgesand Gilt Tope, $12.00. Sold 


THE NEW NOVELS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


= of Whitelake. By ANNE BEAL. 


The Two Miss Fiemings. 15 cents. 

The Afghan’s Knife. By R. A. STERNDALE. 

Framiey Parsonage. By ANTHONY THROLLOPE. 
15 cents. 


Moy O’Brien. By‘ Melusine."’ 1 cents. 
The Bar-Maid at Battieton. By F. W. KOBINSOS. 
15 centa. 


The Grpsy. By G. P.R. JAMES. li certs. 

Waseail. By Colone! CHARLES HAMLEY. cts. 

Dorcas. By GEORGIANA M. CRAIK. 15 cents. 

The Green Hand. By GEORGE CUFPLES. 15 cents. 

Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By MARY PATRICK. 
15 centa. 


Henry Esmond. By W. M. THACKERAY. cents. 
The House of Lys. By General HAMLEY. 15 ct* 


HARPER & BROTHERS will send any of 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S CATALOGURP mailed free on recent 
of Nine Centa in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
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“SCRIBNER FOR OCTOBER. 


‘« Prominent, as usual, by reason of tts ex- 
quisite illustrations and its varied literary 
matter.”’—LLoyp’s WEEKLY, London. 


Among the noticeable features of this 
month’s issue are the following: 


“UPS AND IN LEAD- 


A fresh and important contribution by Er- 
nest Ingersoll, who has recently visited the 
carbonate mines in the interests of SCRIB- 
NER. The paper is of rare anecdotal and 
icturesque interest as a description of min- 
ing life, while its graphic character is en- 


banced by the illustrations made at the 
mines by Mary HaLLock Foote and J. H. 
MILLS. 


EDISON'S FAST TELEGRAPHY. 
A description of the little known Automatic 
Telegraph, which for a year was in opera- 
tion, and attained the marvelous speed of 
several thousand words per minute; accom- 
anying is a portrait of Mr. Epison, by 
FRANCIS LATHROP, which is pronounced by 
his assistants the most faithful likeness yet 
published. 

ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
A biographical sketch, by Kate FI£LD, with 
a portrait of the famous English composer. 
An engraving of great softness and deli. 
cacy, avrcompanying @ poem by CHARLES 
pE Kay, 1s THOMAS COLE’s beautiful cut of 


FORTUNY'S “PIPING SHEP- 
HERD,” 

a water-color never before engraved, and 

but little known in America. 

HENRY JAMES, Jr’s, STORY. 
This, the third installment of *‘ Confidence,” 
will be found of increasing interest and 
sprig shtliness, 

{aworth’s,”” by Mrs. BURNETT, is con- 
cluded in this number, and a shorter novel 
by the same author, entitled, * Louisiana, ’ 
will hegin soon. 

Among the other papers of note in this 
number are,—‘‘ Rio DE JANEIRO,” the fifth 
article on Brazil; the second paper by Prof. 
LOUNSBURY on “ENGLISH SPELLING Re- 
FORM;” “FIELD SPORTS IN MINNESOTA,” 
another of the richly illustrated accounts of 
out-door life to which SCRIBNER’S has given 

rominent place; Journalism as exeinpli- 

ed by the late Mr. BAaGEHOT;” capital short 
ee, poems, editorial departments, &c., 


The first edition of the September SCRIBNER 
is exhausted, and second will be ready in a 
few days 

SCHRIBNER FOR 1880. 

The October pumber also contains an- 
nouncements for the coming year. The 
most important serial will be 


THE REIGN OF PETER THE 
GREAT, 

By EUGENE SCHUYLER, which will begin in 
an early number, and continue through two 
years. This will be a work of great histor- 
ical significance aud of rare graphic and 
dramatic interest. Bureaus of ulustration 
have been establisbed in Paris and St. Peters- 
burg. specially for the execution of the pic- 
torial part of this enterprise—one involving 
a greater outlay than any previously under- 
taken by a popular magazine, and promising 
higher results. It is intended that this wor 
shall be the leading attraction of the maga- 
zine world during its serial appearance. 


A STORY BY GEORGE W. CABLE, 


Of New Orleans Creole life entitled *‘THe 
GRANDISSIMES,” containing all the charm 
of the author's popular short stories with an 
additional romantic and dramatic power 
will begin in the November number an 
continue through the year. 

Each issue of the magazine will consist of 
1") pages, — a permanent enlargement of size. 


Price 35 cents: 34 00 per year. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


The Later Evangelical Fathers, 


Memoirs of John Thornton, John Newton, 
William Cowper, Thomas Scott, Richard 
Cecil, William Wilberforce, Charles 
Simeon, Henry Martyn, Josiah Pratt. 
By M. 


I2mc. 366 pages. 81.75. 


“ Anybody wanting to read roam ond interesting 
sketches of John Newton, Richard Ceci), William 
Wilberforce, Henry yn, half-a. dozen 
other leaders ofthe revival in England a century 
of: find such in a new london volume by 

les estitied ‘Tne Later Evangelical! 
Fathers,’ The lives of these men are ful! of Chris- 
emanate, aed itw pute be a good thing if this 
of them would be republished in this 
Union. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on recetpt of 
price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


713 Broadway, New York. 


True Economy in the purchase of a Diction- 
ary, istoget the BEST, the STANDARD. 


Send Une Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


WEBSTER 


Comseine 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
Tubles of Mone Werg hts and Measures: 
Abbreviativoos, Words, Vhrases, Proverbe, 


ag 
For sale by dealers fener i 
on receipt of 81.00 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


PUBLISHERS WEBSTER'S SCHOOL DICTIONA RIES, 


AT HALF PRICE. 
DAUBIGNE’S 
History of the Reformation in 
the Time of Calvin, 


8 vols... 12mo. New and neat edition in brown 
cloth. Reduced from $16 to 88. 
UNIFORM WITH THE AB VE: 
D’ Aubigne’s History oj the Ref- 

ormation in the SIXTEFNTH CENT- 
URY. 5 vols, 2mo. Reduced to $4.50. 
Dr. McCosh’s Works. New and neat 


edition. 5 vols., 8vo, uniform. Reduced 
to $10. 


RUBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


_ BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HE SOVEREIGN, 


By H. R. PALMER, 


Bids fair to outstrip all competitors. The 
concise and practical methods of instruction, 
the superior treatise on Voice Culture, the 
variety and excellence of its material, all 
combine to make it the most useful work 
offered for Teachers, Musical Conductors, and 
ailsinging people. 192 large Pages, in beauti- 
ful atyle. Ooly $7.50 per dozen; 75 cents each 
by mail. Be SuRE TO EXAMINE IT BeroRE 
you A FOR THE COMING 
SEABON. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers. 


76 K. Nioth Street, | 73 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORKA. CHICAGO, 


1879 sow 


ASA HULL'S 
New Sunday-School Music Book, 


WREATH OF PRAISE 


is now ready for delivery. Price 35 cents each 
by mail; by express, $3.60 per dozen, or $30 
per bundred. 
25.000 to Give Away, 

or ONE COPY for each Sunday. School 8u- 
perintendent who will send us his address, with 
name and location of his School, inclosing 
Siz Cents in Stampa for mailing expenses. 


1879 sust sssueo. 1879 


The Gospel Praise Book. 


By ASA HULL. 


It contains over 125 of the best Songs for 
Social Worship and General Pruise Service 
found in the Engtish Language. 


Brilliant, but not Trashy. 
SOLID WITHOUT BEING DULL. 


Price, in flexible cloth, by express, $3.60 per 
dozen, $30 per hundred: by mat), postpaid, 35 
cents each, $4 WB per dozen. One Specimen 
Copy. paper cover, 25 cents. Address 


ASA HULL, 
210 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. City. 


The Singing Class Season. 


Just out. THE TEMPLE.: $9.00 per dozen), 
" splendid new Singing School. Convention 
and Croir Book ; by Dr. W. O. PERKINS. Asa 
Choir Book, equal to any of the largest ones. 
Asa Singing School Book, better than the 
cheaper and smaller ones, since it bas much 
more music; that 1s, 130 pages of new Songs 
and Gilees, and 150 pages of the best Metrical 
Tunes and A —y Specimen copies mailed, 
post free, for $100 


Remember also THE E VOICE OF WORSHIP, 
($9.00 per dozen), recently advertised; JoHN- 
SON'S NEW METHOD FOR SINGING (CLASSES, 
an excellent book, ($6.00 per dozen), and L. O. 
Emerson's ONWARD, ($7.50 per dozen). Send 
for Specimens, Catalogues, or Circulars. 


Just out. STUDENT'S LIFE IN SONG, 
($1.50) with introduction by CHARLEs DupLEY 
WARNER. 115 of the joiliest of College Songs. 
A capital book for social | singing. 


Juat THE V VOICE AS A MUSI- 
CAL INSTEUMENT. by C. H. 8. Davis, 
. D., ets.) An invaluable treatise on the 
construction and management of the Vecal 
Organs. With plates. 


Juat out. The last number of Tae McsicaL 
Recorp. Sen? 6 cts forone number, $2.00 for 
the year. * Wouldn’ tbe without it for five 
times the price.” 

OLIVER DITSON & CO, Boston. 
H. DITSBON & CO., 
Broadway, N. Y. 


NATURE, 4 Weekly Illustrated Journal of 
* Science, has recent!y been much tn- 
creased in size. and will be found of 
value to al! interested in ber. 

Send 16 ots. for gamete copy. som ilian 


138 and 140 Grand &., New Vork. 
A® H’S Translation. Legouve’s 
“ART OF KEA DENG. Complete 


n S74 pag 
N, REMCEN & HAF. 


1.50. 
FELFI NO Philade!phia, Publishers. 


hers, 
(0 OKD Young address and bildres. 
leation. 
ork. 


The HOWARD METHOD for the VOICE. 
LESSONS BY MAIL. 


The Howard method for « and 
reforms and develops the volce by the powerfu 
means of sctus! movementa of the vocal parts of 
respiration and the throat. 

“IT was at firet incredulous, but after taking 
corresponding lessons am fully convinced. 

I have obtained that which | could not procure 
from any system Known to me. I am benefited for 
JAMES W. CONNEHR, Crawfordsville, 
In 


‘i can now give better expression, aud my tones 
blend together #o easily that | bardly snow how 
it isdone. Il can mukea passabdly good G below 
middie C, and ach D above upper C.’’—Mrs. 
EDGAR rAYLOK, Palmyrs, Mo. 
tend for speakers’ or singers’ circulars,aod first 
and secopd bulletins of extraordinary testi- 
mosialse. Also enclose 25 cents in stage stamps 
either mphiets on™ Vocal Keform,” 
*The Voeca! Process,” or 5) cents for both. 
y JOUN HOWAKD, Union Square N. Y. 


Patronize the only Christian Family Daily 
Newspaper, the New York DAILY WITNESS” 
Price 2 cents, or by mail, post paid, one dollar 
till new year. 

The will be sent post-paid 
on trial till new year for 25 cents, or toa club 
of five for onedollar. Address JoHN DOUGALL 
& Co., No. 7 Frankfort street, New York. 


Christian Union Extras, 


No. |. Our Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. Mtepben H. Tyne, 
Jr. D.D. 15 cents. 


No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbett. 15 cents. 


No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West (with Steel-plate Engraving of Mr. 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the people and places on his route. 15 cents. 


No. 4. The Russo-Turkish War 
(with a Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding Comprising in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the Eastern 
Question. 15 cents. 


No. 5S. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 15 cents. 


No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henrv ard 
Beecher’s Sermon on the question of Eternal 
Punishment. WW cents. 


No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series of papers by a dis 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, pot how to preach, 
but what area layman's thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 15 cents. 


No. 8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS PERPLEXITIES. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Kev. 8. C. Bartiett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Hev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. 
J. H. Pettingell (“Clericus”). THE PHKOB.- 
LEM OF THB FUTURE. By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents. 


No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 
ness Principles. A Paper read before the 
Congregativnal State Conference, Obio, by E. 
L. Day. 10 centa. 


No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by Changes. Two Addresses on the “ signs 
of the Times,” by HENRY WARD BEECHER. 15 
centa. 


No. | 1. How to Spend the Sum- 
mer. A 2mo pamphiet of 112 pp., containing 
articles on Summer Kecreation by W. H. H. 
Murray. Donald G. Mitchel! (Ik Marvel), H. 
H.,” * Laicus,” Gail Hamilton, and others. (See 
Table of Contents on another page.) 25 centa. 


No. 12. Tre Army ofthe Republic. 
Ite Services and Destiny. Mr. Beecher’s Ora- 
tion atthe Reunion of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, at Springfield, Mass., June 5. Price 10 cts. 


Bent postpai ! on receipt of price. 

Sm” Any two of the 15 cent Pampbiets for 3 cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 

Page Place. New Yors. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MERICAN & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 

23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principais and 
Teachers for every department of Inetruction. 
Famiiies going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can also be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Call on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 3 Union square, New York. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promptly provided for Families, Schools, 
Colleges. Candidates’ New Bulletin matied for 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have ‘*Appli- 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M.., Secretary. 
Mth &t., near University N. ¥ 


4 


16 & 1418 Chestnut Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. For 

lic Speakers, Readers. Teachers. and the genera! “— 
dent of higher Euglish. Particular attention to 
Conversational Culture. Specialists in all the de- 
partments. Fal! term opens Sept. Mth. 70- 


BROEMAKER. A.M.., Pree’t. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


HE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the 
Misses Green) will reopen their English and 
French BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for 
Young Ladies on TUESDAY, SEPT. 3%. at No.1 
Sthav. This schowl, established in 184, continues 
the careful training and thorough instruction in 
every depertment for which it has hitherto been 
80 favorably kn »wn. 


UNIVERSITY OF MUsIC, 
Friendship, N. Y. 

Pioneer of Musical Sciences for the People. 
Graded courses of daily study instruction, and 
recitation with al! practice in the bulidings. 

Teaches how to bear music and understand its 
sense, how to think music; and how to read, write 
and render it with voice and instrument. Simple 
beautiful, efficient. it is educating more musicians 
than any other institution before the public. 

JAMES BAXTER, President. 


R. C. B. WARRING'’S 
MILITARY BOARDING SCHOOL, 
Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 
Special attention to little boys and those who 
are large and backward. Prices as before the war. 


SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 


Boston Ave. & 167th St... New York City. 
Beautiful situation. (Thorough instruction. 

Ceunt y life and city privileges combined. 
Address Kev. EDWIN JOHNSON. 


YORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, 

Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful- 
ness. Careful personal attention, home comforts, 
aad thorough teaching. Pupils fitted for the 
Harvard Examinations, or any class in College. 

REV. ALFRED.C. ROE. 


N RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL, 
Utica, N. 


The next school yeer will begin Wednesday, 
September i7th. Prompt attendance is expected. 


REEHOLD INSTITUTE, 
Freehold, N. J. 
Boys thoroughly prepared for college or busi- 
ness. Send for catalogues to the principal, 
Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS. 


M's E. E. DANA’S English and French 
Boarding and Day School, 
Morristown, N. J. 

For Young Ladies. Grounds large and attrac- 
tive. Seminary bulit for school ,urposes. Terms, 
$360 a year for board and tuition in English. Re- 
opens Sep. 17. For c rculars, address the Principal. 


ENNSYLVANIA MIILTARY ACAD- 
EM ¥, Chester, Pa. (Opens Pept. 10th.) 
Thorough instruction in Civil Engimeering, 
Chemistry, the Classics and English. Degrees 
conferred. circu/ars apply to 
CUL. THEO. IYATT, President. 


ISHOPTHOR PE. 
Bethlehem, Penn. 

A poardipg-schoo! fur giris. School-year begins 
September 17, 1879; pumber of scholars limited. 
For circulars address 

Miss FANNY I. WALSH, Principal. 


HILL SEMINARY, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
For Young Ladies. Address 
Miss EMILY NELSON, 


ISS HAIN#S’S HOME SCHUOL, 
Hartford, Conn. 

For Young Ladies and Girls. Healthy location— 
euburbs of HARTFORD, CONN. The Alm: A sound 
mind ir. a sound body. French and German spoken 
m the Family. Special Music Course; also Thor- 
ough Domestic Training when desired. Pupiis 
prepared for entrarce to any College. Circulars 
with reference, sent on application. 


SEMINARY, 

Bridgeport, Conn., 
for Young Ladies, wili reopen September 17, 1879. 
Preparation for Vasear a specialty. Anne J. Stone, 
Mariana B. Slade, Mrs. Cornelia Knowles Fitch. 


HE GUNNERY, 
Washington, Conn. 
Home School for Boys. Next term begins Sept. 
10th. References: the Kev. Henry Ward Beecher 
and Dr. 1.G. Holland. F. W. GUNN, Principal. 


\ HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Norton, Masa., 
will begin ite Forty-fifth school year, Thursday 
Sept. lith. For information apply to 
MISS A. KE. CARTER or H. A. COBB. 


BERLIN COLLEGE, 
Obertin, Ohio. 

Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough ana cheap. Tultion. incidentals, and 
library fees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Fall Term, Sept.3. Winter Term, Dec. 3. Spring 
Term March ll. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Sec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-ciass teach- 
ers. Expenses iow. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for heaithfulness and re- 
ligtous and intellectual! advantages. Address 
Prof. F. B. RICK. 


PPARATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds” 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halls. Sen 
for Catalogue. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
142 and 144 Grand &t., N.Y 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Che Home. 


4n-Doors. 
STARCH AND STARCHING. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
N commerce there are two classes of starch; that 
used for food—as arrow root, sago, tapioca, ete.— 
and that which is used im the laundry, of which there 
are but three kinds very generally in use, manufac- 
tured from wheat, rice, and potatoes. Some use sim- 
ply wheat flour for starching colored or coarse 
articles, but the saving in its use is not sufficient to 
Compensate tor the yellow look it gives white clothes 
or the muddy, faded hue that colored articles assume. 
Poland and French starch are considered purer, less 
likely to be adulterated, than the English or American... 

To secure the pure starch that comes from wheat 
the grain need not be ground at all. It is well win- 
nowed and all impurities and foreign substances re- 
moved, and then covered with cold water and left to 
soak until the husk can be easily removed, and the 
grain has become so softened that a milky juice flows 
from it on pressing it between the fingers. The water 
is then drained off and the wheat put into coarse 
crash or duck bags and thrown into another vat of 
water, when it is subjected to heavy pressure. The 
milk which the kernels contain is thus pressed out, 
and mixes with the water, and when no more will flow 
the sacks of grain are removed, and the water left un- 
disturbed till this milky portion, or starch, settles to 
the bottom. But it will not be quite pure, asa portion 
of the gluten, or gummy part of the wheat, will have 
mixed with the milk, or starch, under the pressure, 
although most of it will remain with the refuse in the 
sacks. 

In order to release the starch from any portion of 
gluten, aud make it white and pure, it is left in the 
water about ten days in summer and fifteen in winter, 
or untilit fermepts. This fermentation results from 
the sugary mucilage, which is one of the properties of 
wheat. It is this which first starts the working of the 
giain, and in the end produces a kind of vinegar, the 
acid of which has the effect to dissolve the gluten, but 
does not 1n any way affect the starch. As soon as this 
workiug, or fermentation, has lasted long enough to 
free the starch from all other matter, the starch will 
settle to the bottom, quite white and free from all im- 
purities. The water is then poured off with care, and 
more water poured over the starch which lies at the 
bottom, and that is then loosened, or stirred up from 
the bottom, into the water, and again left to settle. 
This washing is continued till the starch has been put 
through several waters. It is then dried, first in the 
open air, then in an oven not hot enough to cbange 
the color. When put into the oven to dry the starch 
breaks up into irregular shapes, as we find it in the 
boxes. Enough bluing sbould be added during the 
Jast washings to give it a clear bluish tinge, with no 
trace of the yellow color which is often seen in second- 
rate starch. 

Rice-water bas for very many years been used for 
starching muslins, and is thought in some respects to 
be superior to Poland starch. It will not stick to the 
irons when ironing, and if properly made is excellent 
for fine articles not requiring to be very stiff. Boil 
the rice without putting it in a bag. When the rice 1s 
done, pour off all the water, and then boil it till quite 
thick—about like well-thickened starch. Within a 
few years there has been considerable rice-starch 
manufactured, and mapy prefer it to the best wheat- 
starch ; imagining that the fine articles look clearer, 
more like new, and finding much comfort in starch 
that will not stick to the irons and leave spots or scales 
of burnt starch on the clothing. 

Potato-starch may not be quite as good as Poland, 
but it is Very convenient, as it can easily be made at 
home, and when prepared with care it will take very 
keen eyes to detect any difference in the appearance 
of articles starched with good potato-starch and the 
best of Poland; but if garments are left long unused 
when dove up in potato-starch they are more liable 
to turn yellow. 

The process of manufacturing potato starch is very 
simple. Select the most mealy potatoes, wash them 
perfectly clean and grate them into a large vessel 
or tub of clean water. Stir the pulp about in the 
water asitis putin. Aftera short time the pulp will 
all settle to the bottom. Then pour off the whitish 
water with much care, so that none of the pulp will 
mingle with it. Set it aside and add more water to 
the grated potato. Stic it up well, leave it to settle 
and tben drain off the milky water as before. Con- 
tinue this, adding water to the pulp each time till the 
water runs clear with vo milky color abéut it. Put 
this water, as it is drained off, all in the same tub. 


’ When all the starch is secured that can be obtained 


from the pulp Jeave it undisturbed for an hour or 
two to settle, when the milky portion, or starch, will 
fall to the bottom of the tub or pan, leaving the water 
perfectly pure. Pour off the water when clear; it can 
be done without any waste of the starch, as that will, 
when settled, form a solid mass and adhere to the 
bottom so well that nove will drain off with the water. 
This done, set the tub or pau in which the starch is 
iv the sun till thoroughly dry. When dried there will 
be, in weight, about one-fifth as much as the potatoes 
used, 


Potatoes contain no gluten, and consequently there 
will be no fermentation to separate the starch from the 
pulp, asin wheat; but the starch when well wasbed 
needs only to be thoroughly dried and put into boxes 
ready for use. This kind of starch thickens quicker 
than wheat and is really so nearly equal to Poland 
starch that it is difficult, if not impossible, to tell by 
the looks of clothes which bas been used. It should 
be kept in a dry, cool place as it is liable to grow 
damp in wet weather. It takes a less quantity of 
starch for the same quantity of clothes than any other 
variety, yet is very little used, although of late it 
seems to be betterappreciated. It is but little trouble 
to make sufficient potato starch to last a good sized 
family a year, even when done at home, with no ma- 
chinery but a clean tub or pan and a good sized grater 
Iris, however, manufactured for market. 

Having selected the starch, the next stepis to choose 
from many and d.verse rules for making and using it 
those which are found best to mect the wants and 
judgment of the person who is to have charge. 
Some advise to boil the starch for at least twenty min- 
utes, and others say it must not be boiled over five 
minutes—and for potato-starch that is long enough. 
Some recommend putting a little butter into the 
starch, others lard, salt, tallow, sperm, starch polish, 
isinglass, gum arabic or kerosene. Others object to 
boiling starch at all, but use raw starch, especially for 
collars, cuffs, shirt bosoms, and all things that need to 
be very stiff : one tablespoonful of starch to every 
shirt, dissolved and rubbed smootb, and sufficient 
water added to wet thoroughly the articles to be 
starched. As soon as well wet and rubbed in, dip the 
piece starched quickly in clear cold water, wring 
hard, and roll it up in a towel for an hour before iron- 
ing. It is quite important that the piece starched 
should be instantly dipped quickly in clear cold 
water, so that any particle of starch that may not 
have been dissolved shall be rinsed off, or when iron- 
ing it will stick to the iron and spoil the linen, or make 
it necessary to wash and starch it over again. 

But we think boiled starch is far better, giving a 
better finish to the work when ironed. 

We should say, use a tablespoonful of starch for 
every shirt bosom, adding to that about two large 
spoonfuls more, and that will leave plenty for other 
articles to be starched. Wet the starch in cold water, 
and with a wooden spoon stir it to a perfectly smooth 
paste. This done, pour in boiling water. Stir it 
rapidly, to keep from lumping, till it looks clear. 
Boil the starch ten or fifteen minutes, and just before 
it is done adda small teaspoon of kerosene to every 
quart of starch. It gives a better gloss than lard or 
butter, which incline to yellow the linen. This pro- 
portion is enough, and has theeffect to whiten as well 
as polish the goods. Too much is injurious. 

Use the starch scalding hot; rub it into the linen till 
it is perfectly filled with it and will absorb no more. 
When it 1s not windy or frosty starch the clothes as 
soon as thoroughly wrung from the rivsing water. 
Frost and wind destroy the stiffness. After the shirts, 
collars, cuffs, ete., are dry mix a tablespoonful of 
starch in cold water. Dissolve a piece of borax the 
size of a chestnut ina little boiling water and pour 
to this starch, then add enough cold water to dip the 
bosoms, etc., in. Wring dry and fold up tightly in a 
clean, dry towel. 

If, in ironing, starch sticks tothe iron it is too thick. 
If, as is often the case from the iron being too hot, the 
linen is yellowed hang the garment in the sunshine 
aud the mark will! disappear—that is, if itis not ap ab- 
solute scorch. If the linen is dried before it is starched 
just dip and wring out of cold water before putting 
into the starch. It will penetrate through the wa- 
terial more thoroughly than if dipped into the hot 
starch while dry and stiff. 

Isinglass is a very delicate starch for muslins, and 
is good to give gloss to linen if a little is dissolved and 
put to the starch before it finishes boiling. A little 
salt thrown iuto starch while boiling will keepit from 
sticking to the iron. 

It isa wise plan to keep starch polish in the house, 
as itis easily made; shirts, collars, and such articlea 
as are thought nicer for a good polish may be brought 
to the proper condition easier by its use. Weadd a 
good way to make it: 

One ounce white wax, two ounces spermaceti, and 
half or two-thirds of a teaspoonful of salt. Mix and 
melt them together, and pour into a small cup or 
mold, and when cold it will be a hard, white cake. 
This polish will keep a long time; no danger of its 
molding or souring. For three shirts, a piece the size 
of a pea put into the starch, and well stirred in, will 
be sufficient. 

Or, when making starch for nice clothes, put a tea- 
spoonful—or more, if a large washing—of the best 
quality of the white glue which comes in thin scales 
into a clean, bright tin cup. Pour to it half a pint of 
cold water; set the cup into a pail of warm water, 
and place it on the back of the stove until the 
glue has all melted. Assoon asthe starch is nearly 
done, strain this glue-water into the starch, ada 
a pinch of salt free from any motes, and a very 
little bluing—only a drop or two, according to the 
quantity of articles to be starched—and a smal! bit of 
white wax and spermaceti, not more than the size of 
a pea. 

When glue is used it will not be necessary to make 
the starch so thick. Usually, it should be about as 
thick as rich cream. 


Vor. XX. No, 13, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Mrs. Anthon, Buffalo, wants a good receipt for clam 
croquettes. 

Put two quarts small clams into a very clean siey» 
or colander; then put to them one ounce of butter, g 
little white broth, white pepper, and a very little 
mace. Strain and set aside the liquor drained from 
them. Fry a soup-spoon of shallots a light brown in 
two ounces of butter, and add to it one ounce of sifted 
flour; rub it into the shallots till very smooth, then 
add a pint of the liquor from the clams. Let it boi! 
five minutes, stirring it all the time. Beat the yolks 
of four eggs, add a little parsley and red pepper, and 
stir into this, with the clams chopped very fine. Boi! 
two minutes longer, stirring all the time. Take it 
from the fire. It will by this time be quite like dough. 
Squeeze in the juice of half a lemon, and turn into a 
dish to cool. When cool, strew pulverized crackers ou 
the table, divide the dough into sixteen pieces, dip 
each piece into a beaten egg, then roll in the cracker 
crumbs, and fry a nice golden-brown. Drain as fast 
as cooked on a cloth put overa hot dish. When al! 
are fried, place in a circle on a hot dish with fried 
parsley in the center, aud garnish with quarters of 
lemon, and serve. 

Martha A., Quincy, Ill., asks what are beef collops, 
and how they should be cooked. 

Avy part of beef that is tender will auswer [for co)- 
lops. Cut the beef into pieves tbree inches long, and 
one inch thick. Pound tbem flat. Sift flour over, 
and fry in butter. Then lay in a stew-pan. Cover 
with brown gravy, mince half an onion fine, add a 
lump of butter the size of a hen’s egg, rolled in flour, 
a little pepper and salt. Stew slowly. Do not let 
them boil. Serve in atureen very hot, with pickles, 
or squeeze in half a lemon according to taste. 

Kate Sibley asks fora receipt fora nice pumpkin 


ie. 

Cut a solid pumpkin in quarters, remove all the 
seeds, then bake until soft. Pumpkin is mach sweeter 
baked than stewed, and not so watery. When done, 
scrape out all the meat and rub through a colander. 
To every quart of the pumpkin put one quart of rich 
milk andacup of rich sweet cream, two tablespoon- 
fuls of molasses and sugar to sweeten to your taste. 
Mix in a teaspoonful of salt, balf a teaspoonful of cin- 
namon, one teaspoonful nutmeg, two teaspoonfuls of 
ginger, and the yolks of three well-beaten eggs. Beat 
all well together, leaving no lumps of spice, and lastly 
add the whites of the three eggs beaten very stiff. Line 
a deep plate with rich paste, wet the edge and lay two 
strips of the paste around, then fill with the pumpkin 
and bake till you can put a kuife-blade in the center 
without its running. 


Out-of-Doors. 


THE FLOWER SHOW. 

HE Horticultural Society of this city held its Fall 

exhibition of flowers and plants on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday of last week in the Madison 
SquareGarden. As the garden was in a semi-chaotic 
condition, owing to the preparations on foot for the 
approaching walking match, the show was seen to 
considerable disadvantage, visitors being compelled 
to struggle with partly-laid planks and debris of 
various kinds. It was arranged this year to illumi- 
nate the exhibition with the electric light, which it 
was thought would display with greater vividness 
the colors of the plants, but it was found on the first 
evening that the piercing brilliancy of the rays not 
only dazzled the sight of visitors but cast such in- 
tensly de.p shadows that many of the effects were 
altogether lost. The power, too, by which the elec- 
tricity was generated appeared to be insufficient, and 
the constant flicker of the rays was peculiarly trying. 

The show attracted during the three days a large 
attendance, and its really fine character provoked 
many expressions ofadmuration. The plan of the ex- 
hibition plaved the ornamental plants, the colei and 
evergreens on each side of the promenade, at the 
right of the Madison Avenue entrance, and the first 
selection to attract the visitor’s eye was that of Puar- 
sons, Sons & Co., in whieh there was a good specimen 
of the Japan golden pine or sun-ray pive, and some of 
the brilliant, feathery Japan maples. Their collection 
consisted exclusively of deciduous plauts. The show 
of Isaac Buchanan, near by, was rich in ferns, varie- 
gated-leaved plants, and lycopodiums. Further on 
along the same promenade was the very attractive 
display of Kellar & Dean, of Bay Ridge. On the left 
side of the Garden stands on either band were loaded 
with fruits and vegetables, some magnificent speci- 
mens of grapes being shown by Peter Henderson, 
whose display of potatoes was also large and iuterest- 
ing. One variety, which has received the vame of St. 
Patrick, was of extraordinary size. 

In the center of the garden were exhibited the cut 
flowers and floral designs, from the modest button- 
hole bouquet to an enormous nondescript production 
chiefly intended, as it seemed, tu display the resources 
of its maker's greenhouse. Most of the desigus were 
of the stereotyped funereal character, and could not 
be commended either for originality or intrinsic 
beauty, though they attracted a never-ceasing crowd 
of spectators, generally two or three deep, who strove 
to gaze over one anothers’ heads and vied in exclama 
tions of appreciation avd delight. A far more ipter- 
esting though less conspicuous feature of the show 
was the exhibition of variegated coleus leaves by 
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Peter Henderson, concerning which people were 
heard to ask “if they were not stained, or whether 
they had not turned”—obviously thinking, as was not 
unnatural, that they were early autumndoliage. The 
colors were of remarkable brilliancy and variegated 
to an extraordinary degree. Expert gardeners, how- 
ever, can produce, by hybridizing, an almost endless 
variety of color, and can predict with a good deal of 
accuracy what the result in each particular instance 
will be. Another object of attraction, and probably 
the greatest novelty of the exhibition, was the display 
of Indian water-plauts, which were ranged in large 
basins at one end of the Garden. These were of the 
nature of water-lilies, but enormously magnified 
above what we know by that name. In one instance 
the bloom was said to measure twelve inches across, 
and was of a rich carmine. 

The leading premiums awarded for plants were 
given to Jobn 8S. Bush (for stove and greenhouse 
plants), and to Louis Menand, W. W. Burnham, Mrs. 
M. J. Morgan (‘for orchids), Isaac Buchanan, W. C. 
Wilson, F. Reenback and J. T. Kennedy. Peter Hen- 
derson was awarded a premium for caladiums, and 
Parsons, Sons & Co. took the premium forthe best 
fifty distinct varieties of ornamental evergreens. In 
the department of cut flowers the leading premiums 
were awarded to Peter Henderson, J. G. Beschamps, 
James Vick, C. R. Hexamer, Alfred Whittle and E. 8. 
Miller. Most of the floral designs that were consid- 
ered worthy of premiums were contributed by W. C. 
Wilsen and J. G. Beschamps, although W. H. Brower, 
A. Von Braun and Mrs. W. J. Davidson also obtained 
premiums. The premiums for grapes were awarded 
to Peter Henderson for the best six named varieties of 
foreign grapes and for Black Hamburgs, Barbarossas 
and White Muscats; other premiums being given to 
Charles Aitken, Ellwanger & Barry, C. J. Colley, T. 8. 
Force and J. K. Ricketts. Ellwanger & Bairy and 
T. 8. Force carnmed off most of the premiums for ap- 
ples, although EF. P. Roe took a premium witb a plate 
of Belleflowers.. Ellwanger & Barry and T. 8. Force 
received the leading premiuins for pears. B. K. Bliss 
was adjudged to have shown the beast collection of 
vegetables, the best collection of potatoes and the 
best twelve tomatoes, while Peter Henderson had the 
best seedling potato and the best collection of toma- 
toes. 


Our Young Folks. 


A FLOATING GROCERY STORE. 
By A. F. LAWRENCE. 
“N Y goodness, mamma! Do you believeit? Do 
~ you think it’s true?” cried my little sister 
Sarah as she rushed into the sitting room all out of 
breath. 

“Why. my dear child,” said mother, in a quiet 
voice, “how excited you are! You should never let 
yourself become so excited that you have to say ‘my 
goodness;’ it isn’t a nice thing to ‘say. Besides, how 
can I answer your questions when I haven't the re- 
motest idea of what you are talking about?’ 

“Well, anyway, I think I ought to be excited, mam- 
ma. Peter's just been down stairs and told me an’ 
Lottie that yest’'day when he was down on the river 
rowing he seeu-——” 

“Saw,” said mother, with a smile, 

“Saw, I mean,” continued Sarah—“ & grocery store, 
with baskets of peaches and potatoes and pears, and 
a man and a little boy, a-floating down the river. 
Now what do you think of that?” 

“Tt is rather astomshing, I admit,” said mother. 
“But perhaps Peter” (here she turned to me) “ will 
explain to us what he meant.” 

So I told them the following story, which very like- 
ly may interest some of you. But first I must tell you 
that I live on the Hudson River. It is a large and 
beautiful river—so beautiful that the scenery along 
its banks has been compared to that of the Rhine, the 
famous river of Germany. There area great many 
sailing vessels and pleasure boats and steamboats on 
the Hudson, and not only these, but there are canal- 
boats also. Now we aH know that canal-boats are 
made for travel in canals, where they are pulled slow- 
ly along by horses or mules which walk the bank on 
the “tow-path,”’ as it is called. One of the largest 
canals in the country, however, the Erie canal, comes 
into the Hudson River a good many miles from New 
York, and in order that the boats may reach New 
York they have to be “ towed” down the river. They 
can’t sail down, for they have no sails; they can’t 
steam down, for they have no engines; and they can’t 
be pulled down by muges, for there is no place for the 
mules to walk. So a great many of them, sometimes 
twenty or thirty, are fastened together, three or four 
abreast, in a long line, like a train of cars, and then a 
single powerful steamboat takes them in tow. I tell 
you this because one of these “ tows” is connected 
with the grocery store which I saw. Of course, when 
Sarah and mother asked what I meant by a grocery 
Store floating in the river | explained myself as well 
as I could. 

“You know,” said I, “that Frank”—Frank is my 
older sister—*‘ and I went rowing yesterday morning. 
We intended to go to the Cove. But when we reached 
the boat-house we found that a large crowd had come 
together to see a regatta which had been arranged for 
that morning.” 

“ What is a regatta?” asked Sarab. 
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**A boat race,” [ replied; *‘ but if you want to hear 
my story you mustn’tinterrupt. After watching one 
or two of the raves we started for our row. The water 
was smooth, but the sun was hot and I soon became 
very warm, for although Frank was rowing she 
didn’t do any good; girls can’t row much, any way.” 

“Why, Peter, how you do talk!’’ said mother with 
a grieved air. “ I'm sure Frank rows very nicely.” 

* Nevertheless,” said I, “I got tired, and was about 
to stop to rest when I sawa long tow of canal-boats 
coming up the river.” 

“Well, where’s your grocery store?” interrupted 
Sarah again. 

*I thought it would be interesting,” I continued, 
without paying attention to her interruption, ‘to 
row alongside the canal-boats and make an exami- 
nation. And we did find it interesting. The canal- 
boatmen’s family, you see, live on the boat with him 
in a little cabin, so that the boat is really a floating 
house. On one boat we saw the washing of the family 
dangling from a clothes line on deck and fluttering 
and drying in the breeze, while a woman, probably 
the Captain’s wife, was hard at work at her wash-tub. 
From another boat the blue curling smoke was rising 
from a stove-pipe,in the cabin roof, which led me to 
think that dinner was cooking. On still avother I 
saw under an awning made of an old sail a little baby 
curled up fast asleep in a home-made, or rather boat- 
made, canyas hammock. On some of the boats, in 
the cabin windows there were pretty pots of flowers 
and bits of curtains, while otber boats were dingy, 
dirty and disagreeable looking; just as on shore, you 
know, Sarah, you find that some little girls keep their 
rooms tidy and some little girls don’t.” 

I'm not sure what Sarah said to this, but it sounded 
like “ Humph !” 

* But,”’ I continued, ‘‘ as we were leaving the canal- 
boats, to row home, | suddenly heard the sound of a 
tin-horn, and, immediately after, a man shouting: 

‘** Here you are, now, nice fresh pears, five cents a 
quart!’ If it bad not been for the river surround- 
ings, I could have imagined that we were in the 
streets of New York, and that a licensed vender was 
dinuing his morning call in our ears, But, on looking 
around, I found, not a vegetable cart, but a long, red, 
flat-bottomed boat, Alled with bushel-baskets of 
peaches and onions, potatoes and pears, barrels, 
boxes, and baskets of everything that would be 
found in a corner grocery. Aman and a little boy 
were in charge of the boat; and that’s the grocery 
store I saw.” 

“Hoh!” said Sarah, “nothing but a row-boat. I 
don’t think that’s very wonderful. I thought you 
meant a real grocery store, with a roof and walls and 
windows.”’ 

“I watched the grocery-boat some time,” I con- 
tinued, turning now to mother, “to see how the man 
who was initdid his work. He would let his boat 
drift up to the side of a barge, and, while the little 
boy threw a rope up to the deck above, and the 
men there made it fast, he would blow his horn, 
and shout out his cry of ‘ Here you are.’ After selling 
all he could to the occupants of that boat, he would 
drift on to the next one, and go through the same 
operation. We rowed up to his grocery-boat, and 
purchased two quarts of pears, while the men on 
deck above looked down with the greatest curiosity 
atus. During the time that we were fast to his boat, 
making our purchases, be sold everything imaginable, 
from a pint of peanuts to the captain’s smallest boy 
up to a quart of vinegar to the captain’s wife. You 
see, mother, it’s the only way the canal-boat people 
can trade. They can’t goto the stores. Accordingly, 
the stores cometo them. Don’t you think it is a curi- 
our method of shopping ?” 

“Very curious,’’ said my mother. 

don’t,” said Sarah. 


THE PROFESSOR’S CHAIR. 
WHAT MAKES THE SEA SALT. 

tell why the sea is salt the Professor must go 
back a great many hundred thousand years— 
much longer than even he can remember; when all 
the stones, rocks, metals, earth and water that now 
make up this world were revolving through space in 
the shape of a great fiery ball of gas, not unlike what 
our sun is at the present time. In its revolutions 
through the regions of space, where the thermometer 
frequently goes down as low as 200 degrees below zero— 
or would, if the mercury did not freeze at forty-five 
degrees—some of the gases were turned into liquid, 
as gases are, you know, by intense cold; and these, 
after a time, when the cooling process had gone still 
further, hardened into rock and formed the earliest 
crust of the earth. Around this crust still bung an 
atmosphere of thick gases, ranged according to their 
weight—the heaviest, such as those which afterwards 
made up the metals, being the lowest down, next, the 
salts,and uppermost a belt of steam—united with sub- 
stances that we still know as gas; oxygen, nitrogen 
and carbonic acia. By and by it becameso cold that the 
metals and salts were turned into liquids; in course 
of time these, too, hardened into their present shape, 

leaving only an atmosphere of thick gas and steam. 
The crust of earth at that time, even though it had 
cooled off considerably, must bave been pretty hot, 
avd the Professor's thermometer, if it had been 
hung mp anywhere on its surface, would certainly 
have msen far above ‘‘ water boils.” So when the 
steam which formed the outside envelope was con- 


densed by the cold with which the rapidly moving 
earth all the time came in contact, and, becoming rain, 
descended on the hot earth, it immediately turned into 
steam again—just as water wil!, poured on a blazing 
fire—and ascended into the atmosphere. But just as 
water poured ona fire will by and by put it out, so the 
rains that poured incessantly down upon the earth at 
length cooled it off, and began to collvct in pools and 
lakes and oceans, not clear and blue, as we have it 
now, but muddy and thick and turbid with the sedi- 
ment that had been washed off the earth’s crust. 
And as the earth's crust was largely made up of salt 
rock, it naturally followed that most of this sediment 
was salt, so that the mixture must have been, both in 
taste and thickness, a good deal like the oatmeal gruel 
which the Professor used to get on board ship when 
he was sea-s—that is, when he had a bad headache, you 
know, 

Up to this time the earth had been totally dark, the 
sun’s rays being unable to pierce the thick atmos- 
phere; but with the rains the vapors cleared away 
and by and by a few faint beams struggled through 
and lit up the uninhabited ball, which must have been 
nearly covered with the shallow seas of hot and 
muddy water. Just as soon as the sun appeared a 
great commotion began. The sun, the Prolessor must 
explain, is all the time acting like a great pump, 
drawing up water from the earth's surface by the 
process which wise people call evaporation, and dis- 
charging it when it gets up into the cold atmosphere 
to fall back again on the surface in the shape of rain. 
Of course when the water is taken up in this way all 
the sediment—mud, that is, and salt and whatever 
else may be in the water—is left behind, and soit hap- 
pened since only a small portion of the water fell back 
into the place where it came from that a great many 
of these shallow seas were entirely drained by evapo- 
ratior, leaving the muddy and salty bottom to form 
the soil of the earth. 

Meanwhile great carthquakes were changing the 
crust of the eartb, making high mountains in one place 
and deep hollows in anotber, into which the seas 
rushed, forming what we now call the ocean. In the 
mountains springs would be concealed, which, fed by 
the rains, became the sources of large rivers, and these 
rivers, dashing over the salty earth and rock, would 
carry the salt away with them down to the ocean, 
into which they emptied; and it was in this way that 
the sea first began to be salt. 

Of course, at this time it was not very salt; but 
year by year the sun pumped up its wuter, leaving 
the salt behind, and year by year all the rivers and 
streams kept bringing down a fresh supply, until at 
length not even Tantalus, who is the tbhirstiest man 
the Professor ever heard of, could drink the water 
with any kind of satisfaction. 

Even now, when all this has been going on for more 
years than any one can count, not all seus are salt 
alike. The Baltic Sea, for instance, is only slightly 
salt because a strong current of fresh water rune 
through it, carrying away the salty particles. The 
same is true of the water of the Black, Caspian, aud 
Aral Seas, which is hardly more than brackish. The 
Mediterranean, on the other hand, is very salt, its only 
outlet being through the Straits of Gibraltar aud the 
evaporation from its surface being very large, on ac- 
count of the hot winds which blow over from the 
Desert of Sahara. As for the Dead Sea, it is so heavy 
and salt thata man cannot sink in it. This curious 
body of water, as a)l the class surely know, is in the 
Holy Land, and receives the waters of the River Jor- 
dan. It has, however, no outlet at all; and soall the 
salt that the Jordan and its other feeders have for 
centuries been bringing down into it remains there to 
this day. Another sea of the same kind is the Great 
Salt Lake of Utab. 

The Professor is glad that a nuwber of the class took 
the pains to hunt up the avswer to this question for 
themselves, though vone of them wrote so much about 
it as the Professor himself has written. Perhaps on 
that account their answers are better than bis. Here 
is one of these, which must have been very exhausting 
to the young man who wrote it. The Professor ad- 
vises him kindly to put cold water on bis head and to 
be very careful in future not to study too hard: 

CONSTANTIA, N. Y. 

DeAR Str: You ask, ** What makes the sea salt?” It is salt 
in the water, I spose. Yours, D. L. 8. 

Other answers have been received from “ Johuny,”’ 
Charleston, S. C.; Mira Jacobus, Junction City, Kansas, 
(a very nice letter, Mira); Louisa Hannab, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; and Augusta Wright, Andover, Mass. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK, 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

ID you ever hear any one say you must not love 

this world? There is a verse in the Bible which 
says so, and I must ask our minister if he will explain 
it tous. For I am sure it cannot mean that we are 
not to enjoy and love the mountains, the river, the 
clouds and the trees when they are so beautiful as 
they are to-day. They make it easier for me to work, 
and they make it easier, too, for me to bear pain and 
trouble. Often when I have felt tired and diseour- 
aged, a glauce out of my window took my thoughts 
right away from me and my work to God and his 
work, and they made me think how God sees things 
going wrong and does not get vexed, and sees his 
workmen doing their work very slowly and very 
badly and has patience with them, and it reminded 
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me to try and be like him myself. You cannot all 
have such a beautiful reminder as I have now; I did 
not always have it; but Iam quite sure you can each 
find something pleasant to look at, even if it is in some 
other house across the way, which will help you over 
your bard places. 

The mountains made me think of another letter we 


from ‘Cousin Tom.” I am glad he sees the up- 


ward pointing of the hills. My heart is very sad for 
those people who do not know the joy that nature 
gives when it tells us of God. 


Estes PARK, Aug. 28, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

It seems to me that it isn’t quite so much the aunt who is 
“so blest’ asit is the nieces and nephews, and I think we 
cousins ought to do all we can to show ber how much we ap- 
preciate her interest in us, even if it does take some time and 
work, for / find that if I want to write something which I 
expect people to read it takes hard work to do it. 

I wish you all could have as nice a time as I am having this 
summer! The foot-hilils of the Rockies” area delightful 
place for a summer resort, especially for those “who in the 
love of nature hold communion with her visible forms.”’ The 
dignified repose of the noble peaks, clad in their snowy robes, 
forms a constant incentive to that purity and peace which 
we can only obtain through a knowledge of him toward whom 
they point. 

There isa pile of rocks a few miles from this place, which, 
seen from a certain spot, looks almost exactly like a hand 
with the index finger pointing up, and if that isn't plain lan- 
guage I should like to know what is. 

But tbe peaks are not the only attraction; the nice shady 
groves, fanned by the cool breezes, which are nearly always 
blowing from the range, are so pleasant when one wants to 
take bis book and have a quiet afternoon; and then the trout 
brooks, oh, the trout brooks! I wonder if any of my cousins 
(now don’tall speak at once) like to catch and eattrout. Well, 
the trout was what I was going to speak about when I began, 
and if [ don't hurry up | won't have reom. 

The stream [ am fishing in is about twenty feet wide and 
from two to five feet deep, and down in the rapids there is 
fine sport to be had, angling for the “speckled beauties.” 
For a long distance the sides of the cafion are bigh and steep 
and close to the edge of tne creek. which tumbles and dashes 
80 among and over the big boulders that it always makes me 
think of the way * the water comes down at Lodore.” 

You can just imagine me perched up on a slippery rock 
with the wa:er dashing and foaming all around meas I iet 
my fly skim over the smooth places just below the boulders, 
while from the bank “Shepp” watches me with intense in- 
terest and wags his tail every time | swing up a fish—not 
altogether disinterested interest either, for he seems to appre- 
ciate the head and bones about as much as I do the rest of 
Mr. Trout. 

But it is not all romance and sport, for just when you are 
most absorbed in watching your fly you are very likely to 
forget where you are standing, and making a quick step 
back wards, find yourself taking a sudden and unexpected 
cold bath (personal experience) which, unless you are lively 
and strong, might possibly end in your being “food for 
fishes,”’ nstead ae fishes being food for you. 

Cousin Tom. 


BOWMANVILLE, ONTARIO, Canada, | 
August 25, 1879. { 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Do’you know you have a little niece away over here in Can- 
ada? I see you are a dear, good auntie, and I like your kind 
words so wuch I must write and tell you. It is so very kind 
of the editor of the Christian Union to let you put in so many 
letters. We like to read your letters and our cousins’ more 
than what Dr. So-and-so writes because we can understand 
what you and they write about. Wouldn't it be so nice, Aunt 
Patience, if you and all your nephews and nieces could have 
a big picnic party on Long's Peak, where Cousin Tom spent 
bis ‘** Fourth’? I could+#il you of a grand picnic we bad at 
the lake on our civic holiday, but [I must not make this letter 
too long. If you and my hundreds of cousins want me to 
write I will try to write a letter that will be interesting. | 
can tell you about tbe sports we have and give accounts of 
some excursion parties we have every week. Aunt Patience, 
if you can get room you may print this letter, so that my 
Mosetta J. 


Very glad indeed we all are, I am sure, to welcome 
Mosetta to our family circle, and we shall be very 
giad to hear her account of the sports and excursions. 
Once when I was in Canada I saw a beautiful game 
played by some gentlemen of Toronto aud some In- 
dians. It was called *‘ Lacrosse.” You have sometime 
had a little taste of something very nice, have you 
not, and wanted some more very much? Well, I have 
had two little tastes of Canada, and they made me 
want more a great deal. I shall never forget the 
bright days I spent there, nor the very kind and hos- 
pitable greeting we had from the strangers who im- 
mediately became friends. How glad I should be to 
see them again! 


You must not think I am not pleased with your let- 
ters if they are not printed immediately. It takes 
some time for all to havea turn, and other reasons 
may sometimes cause a delay in printing the letters. 
What we want to do is to make acquaintance with 
one another and to improve. So, no matter how 
short your letter is, put something in it that is worth 
while for people to read. I am very glad to know 
what kind of a place Richfield is, and it is much pleas- 
anter for me to read a description in Stella’s letter 
than ifit were in ageography. Two years ago, Stella 
says, her brother died. I hope she loves to think of 
the happy days-when he was with her, and of the 
giad days yet to come in a world even brighter than 
this. There is a little poem which I carry in my 
pocket-book that I would like to print for you here, 
which asks that tender words and acts may be given 
in life which would be given after death. Remember, 
dear girls and boys, to treat one another lovingly, for 


death may at avy time deprive you of the sister or the 
brother and make you loug to take back the sharp 
word or the rude act. 
West RicHFigLp, Summit Co., Ohio, 
August 2d, 1879. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I was both surprised and delighted to see my letter in the 
Christian Union. I did not expect tosee it published, and as 
the editor wasso kind as todoso I will venture to write again. 

We have been having some very warm weather. Richfield 
is located about twenty miles southward of Cleveland. Itisa 
town of about one thousand inhabitants. There are two 
villages in Richfield township, East and West Richfield. The 
latter is much the larger of the two. 

In East Richfield there isa very large and nice Congrega- 
tional church, and a nice school-bouse. In West Richfield 
there is a Methodist and a Baptist church, and also a very nice 
brick school-house, in which I attend school. My teacher’s 
a me is Mr. Hinsdale, and he is a splendid teacher too. It is 
a graded school. Mr. Hinsdale teaches above, aod Mrs. Hins- 
dale below. I study algebra, arithmetic, grammar and phys- 
ical geography. We live in the extreme western part of 
West Richfield, and there issome very nice scenery around 
our place. West of our home is a large hill covered with 
beautiful trees; but it is prettiest in the autumn, and a little 
east of our house aresome very large beautiful rocks. Rocky 
River flows through our farm and empties into Lake Erie. 
We keep quite a large dairy, and we use Cooley's Patent 
Creamer. We like it very much. 

I have two sisters younger than Lam, I did have two bro- 
thers older, but the eldest brother died two years ago from 
the effects of scarlet fever. He was over seventeen years old, 
and he was assistant teacher in the high school, which I at- 
tend. If you ever come to Richfield I hope you will make it 
a point to come and see us. Affectionately. 

STELLA M. P. 


We have heard this week from old friends and new, 
and from widely separated regions. The Christian 
Union brings us all together. May it truly be a Chris- 
tian union, and may all this dear circle grow very 
close to one another because they all love the Saviour. 


One of my nieces, Satie 8.. who was interested in 
having a new organ in her church, asked me to find 
some charades and tableaux to help her in preparing 
entertainments. This one, I hope, will give ber some 
ideas, and we may find more for her. The answer is 
not given this week, so it is a puzzie for usall. The 
word is not a very common one, and, when you guess 


it, be sure to find out all about it. 
AUNT PATIENCE. 


MAGGIE'’S CHARADE. 
CHARACTERS. 

[Ned, Mamie, Sam, Maggie and Jack Blythe. Their 
ages range from eight to seventeen, Ned being the 
younyest and Jack the oldest. The scene is in the 
children’s room, where Mamie stts on the floor play- 
ing with paper dolls, and Jack, Maggie and Sam 
have been studying their Monday’s lessons. They 
are beginning to put away their books when Ned 
comes in.) 

Neb. I wish I had something to do! 

Mac. Why don’t you get Sam to take you and 
Mamie out in the donkey cart? 

Sam. Mame’s a fraidy-calf, and Ned wants to drive 
all the time. 

(MAmre and Neb simultaneously.) M. No I'm not! 
N. Nol don’t! 

(Sam, looking out of the window.) It rains, anyhow. 

Mamrte. I wish we could wear long dressea and play 
charades. 

Maa. Jack, I know a capital word for a charade. If 
I'll get it up with the children, will you guess? Per- 
haps Nellie and Tom will come over. 

Jack. Barkis is willin’.” 

Maa. Sit over in the curner, then, while I marshal 
my forces. 4 
[After whispered directions from Maggie, Sam and 

Mamie go out and soon return with the required cos- 
tumes. Then Maggie and Mamie, with hats and 
shawls on and traveling bags in their hands, seat 
themselves in two adjacent corners of the large wooden 
box that holds blocks and other playthings ; and Sam, 
with his jacket off and a sailor hat on his head, sits 
in front of them making a pretense of rowing with 
croquet mallets.) 

Sam. Ili do the best I kin, ladies, to git you to the 
island, but there ain’t a breath of wind stirrin’, and 
the tide’s goin’ down so fast it’sa chance if we don’t 
git stuck. An hour ago we could ‘a’ done it easy 
enough. 

(He rows with all his might for a few moments, then 
they all reel, as from a sudden shock, and Sam 
drops his oars.) 

Jack. Let me see—reef—reef—rain. 

Sam. “‘ Audacious tar!” 

Maactie. Nonsense! The word has three syllables, 
and it is divided properly. 

Jack. Then I don’t know what it is yet. Try me on 
the second. 

[Sam and Ned are sent out of the room, and the door 
is carefully locked. Maggie and Mamie draw the 
blinds, and, lighting the gas, sit by the table reading. 
Soon there is a rap at the door, and they both look 
terrified.) 

Who is there? 

(A gruff voice.) Me! 

MaGerg. Who are you? 

(Another voice.) Me—a friend. 


(A third voice.) Me—the doctor. 
(A fourth voice.) Me—your long lost brother. 


(Maggie cautiously opens the door a little way, and in 
burst Tom fnd Nellie Holmes with Sam and Ned.) 


Jack. Good! You are just in time to help me guess 
this charade, Tom. Fire away with your third sylla- 
ble, Puggte! 


(Maggie and Nellie hold a brief council. Mamie and 
Ned are sent with some whispered instructions to 
play store in a corner.) 

MAGGIE (to Sam). I can make use of you too, sonny. 
Do you know that etymology lesson? 

Sam. Poh! yes, it's easy enough. 

Maa. Let’s see (takes the book). What is the deriva- 
tion of fratricide? 

Sam. It is from the latin frater, a brother, and ccr- 
do, cesum, to kill; hence it means killing a brother, 
or a killing brother. 

Mac. Noimpertinence, sir! Homicide? 

SAM. From homo, man, and cardo, to kill; hence 
manslaughter, or a manslayer. J 

Maa. Right. Regicide? 

MAMIE (in @ desperate tone). Ned! you musn’t! 
This is my side, and you must stay on your own side! 

Maa. If we don't want infanticide over in that cor- 
ner we must do something with those children. 
Mamie, we want you and Ned and Sam in the whole 
word. This is the end of the last syllable, Jack. 


(Maggie and Nellie proceed to array Mamie in two 
caps, one perched on top of the other, and a large 
white neckerchief. Samhas two rows of odd buttons 
pinned down the front of his jacket and on the 
sleeves, while Ned is adorned with red flannel straps 
to his short pants. Then, after many secret direc- 
tions, and charges not to forget, Maggie and Nellie 
withdraw to one side of the room, followed by Ma- 
mie, to whom they are constantly giving orders, un- 
der the name of *“ Caps.”” Sam, with the name of 
* Buttons,” and Ned, with that of * Straps,” proceed 
to set the table with a few blocks and ten-pins. } 
(BuTTONS, approaching with a low bow.) Ladies, 

the dinner is served. 


The old ladies tuke their places at table with a great 
deal of fussing on the part of Caps, who bri ngs foot- 
stools and arranges their skirts. Buttons gives the 
imaginary soup to Straps, who places it before the 
ladies. 

NELLIE. Mrs. Griggs, I don’t think this mock turtle 
is as good as usual. 

Maa. Ob ! dear, no, Mrs. Tubbs. Straps, how many 
kinds of soup have we to-day? 

STRAPS. Ten, ma’am. 

Mrs. Gricos. Straps, ask Buttons if there is any 
soupe aux chouxr? 

Srraps. Buttons, is there any shoe soup for Mrs. 
Griggs 

Butrons. No, madam. There is ox-tail, and vegeta- 
ble, and beef, and chicken. 

Mrs. Grices. That will do. Remove the soup and 
bring the fish. 

Straps removes the soup. 

Buttons to STRAPS. Ask the ladies if they will have 
porgies, or gudgeons, or golden carp, or walrus 
steak. 

STRAPS. Ladies, will you have porridge, orjgrudgins, 
or walnut steak ? 

Mrs. Tusss. [ will bave the fin of a grudgin. 

Mars. Grices. Give mea small piece of the walnut 
steak. 

Straps brings the fish. 

Mrs. G.'Ges. Do you think the walnut steak is as 
umbrageous as usual this season, Mrs. Tubbs? 

Mrs. Tuspss. Oh! dear, yes, Mrs. Griggs, but the 
grudgins’ fins are far less deciduous. Straps, remove 
the fish. 


[Straps removes the fish, and Buttons hastens to the 
ladies tn a great flurry.) 


Buttons. Ladies, the cook is in despair! The uni- 
corn is burnt to acrisp, because whenever she opens 
the oven door to baste it the American eagle flaps and 
screeches in the pan to that degree, ma‘am, that the 
poor woman is like to die of fright, ma’am. 

Mrs. Grices. Caps, my fan! 

Mrs. TussBs. Caps, my smelling-bottle. 


[Caps snatches a toy dust-pan and presents it to Mrs. 
Griggs, and holds a ten-pin to the nose of Mra. Tubbs. 
The dinner bell is heard down stairs.] 

Jack. Pretty good, Puggie, but we’ve guessed it. 


Next Saturday Tom and I will try you with a poser. 
Mary A. JACQUES. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPTEMBER 3. 


Literary Enigma.— Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun. 


Diamond Inclosing a Double Square.— 
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Rebus.—In no sense A broad (Innocents Abroad), by Mark 
Twain. 
Numertcal Enigma.—Car-pent-aria. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


_There are reports of a serious attempt on 
the Sultan’s life. 

_Mr. Gladstone has been making a speech 
on garden cultivation. 

—_John Shillito, a well-known citizen of 
Cincinnati, died last week. 

—Jay Gould has given $10,000 in aid of the 
Memphis yellow fever sufferers. 

—Five persons perished in the burning of 
a tenement house in Boston September 17th. 

—American cotton cloth has been pur- 
chased recently in large quantities for India. 

—Two Paris editors have been fighting a 
duel, in which both were slightly wounded. 

—A Cambridge University (England) 
under-graduate recently committed suicide 
by drown ng. 

‘Sitting Bull is not without the accom- 
plishments of civilization. He has been 
fighting a duel. 

—Daniel Drew died very suddenly at bis 
son’s house in this city on the evening of 
September 18th. 

—Eighteen women were killed in Hungary 
last week by the fall of the floor of a syna- 
gogue at Szolnok. 

—The forty-eighth annual exhibition of 
the American Institute was opened in this 
city September 17th. 

—The trial of Bucholtz at Bridgeport, 
Conn., ended in a verdict of guilty of mur- 
der in the first degree. 

—A National confer+nce of persons inter- 
ested in the Negro exodus will be beld in 
Philadelphia Oct. 15th. 

—A public meeting on the land question 
at Tipperary, Ireland, Sept. 21st, was at- 
tended by 18,000 people. 

—Eugene E. Viollet Le Duc, the famous 
French architect and author of several 
widely known books, is dead. 

—Mr. Redpath, the Boston lecture agent, 
has been missing for several days, and his 
friends entertain fears of his sanity. 

—James Adger & Co., of Charleston, have 
failed for $2,000,000, and the People’s Bank 
has made an assignment in consequence. 

—The strikers at Fal] River, Mass., have 
been maltreating the French Canadian op- 
eratives brought there to fill their places. 

—Four of the principal English Trades 


night the decree of foreclosure was s:gned 
by the judge. The mortgaged premises em 
braced 1,800,000 acres of land, and the mort- 
gages, with interest, exceeded $7,000,000. 

—An old neighbor of General Grant re- 
cently said of him: ‘‘ I knew him intimately 
as a neighbor, and he had a good deal of 
reputation asa chess player. He was always 
anxious for a turn at his favorite game; and, 
when he could find a suitable antagonist, he 
was very gladto play. I never knew of his 
being beaten. He seeffled to comprehend 
the end from the beginning, and, when the 
proper time would come, he was always 
able to sweep the board. The first game 
with a stranger he usually let take its own 
course—at any rate until near the close. 
He would permit his men to be reduced toa 
small number; then all at once he would 
rally his forces, and with the utmost ease 
obtain a victory. From the end of the first 
game he knew al! about his antagonist, and 
handled him easily.” 

—Teaching in Germany is a very active 
occupation, if the facts reported of a lately 
deceased German teacher are true. During 
the 51 years 7 months of his official life, he 
had, by a moderate computation, inflicted 
911,527 blows with a cane, 124,010 blows 
with a rod, 20,989 blows and rars with a 
ruler, 136,715 blows with the hand, 10,235 
blows over the mouth, 7,905 boxes on the 
ear, 1,115 800 raps on the head, and 22,763 
notabenes (i. e,, knocks) with the Bible, cate- 
chism, singing-book, and grammar. He 
had 777 times made boys knee! on peas, and 
613 times on a three-cornered piece of wood, 
and made 5,001 ‘‘ wear the jackass,’’ and 
1,707 hold the rod up; not to mention other 
punishments devised on the impulse of the 
moment, and varying in intensity and com- 
plexity according to the nature of the 
offense and the feelings of the instructor. 

—A German paper notes the death, at 
Czernowitz, of a man of many religions. 
He was born of Jewish parents, his father 
being a wealthy spirit merchant in Galicia, 
who gave him an excellent education and 
died when he was still a youth, leaving him 
a handsome fortune. Young Rosenheim, 
who had been a worshiper in the syna- 


gogue, after his father’s death displayed 


| free-thinking proclivities, and was for some 


Unions have spent $1,300,000 in relieving the time regarded as an atheist. Then the ru- 
wants of their members during the past) mor spread abroad that he had turned 


year 


—General Butler was nominated by two) 


Protestant; and be became a regular at- 
tendant at the Evangelical Church in Czer- 


more conventions last week. He is now the | nowitz. From a pleasure trip to Switzer- 
most nominated and least elected candidate | jand a few months later, he returned an 


in the field. 


‘uncompromising Calvinist; and for three 


—Stringent rules are being imposed on the | years he traveled twice a year to Klausen- 
students at the Russian Universities. The | burg, where there was a Calvinist congre- 


Czar is making every effort to suppress the 
national mind. 

—A Frenchman proposes to utilize the 
convict labor of the world by digging up 
Newfoundland and making a causeway to 
Europe out of the earth. 

—The Corbin House, at Westerville, Ohio, 
has been blown up by gunpowder. It is 
said the act was in revenge for Mr. Cor- 
bin’s refusal] to sell intoxicating liquors. 

—The great works by which the Caspian 
and Black seas are to be connected have 
been commenced, under the direction of 
M. Daniloff, an eminent Russian engineer. 

—A hundred thousand people carried the 
Connecticut battle flags from the arsenal to 
the new Capitol at Hartford Sept. 17th, and 
Gen. Hawley made a brief presentation 
speech. 

~The Liberal Convention met at Cincin- 
nati Sept. 13th and passed resolutions de- 
manding the repeal of the laws respecting 
obscene literature, and the complete secu- 
larization of the Government. 

—One of the Vienna lunatic asylums pub- 
lishes a newspaper made up of articles con- 
tributed by its inmates. There is a suspicion 
abroad that many of its contributions are 
_ Copied by other journals without acknowl- 
edgment. 

—The Kansas Quarter Centennial was 
celebrated with great enthusiasm at Law- 
rence September 16th. Twenty thousand 
people were present, and the Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, of Boston, delivered the ora- 
tion of the day. 

—Lord Beaconsfield’s advancing age does 
not dim the splendor of his abilities as a 
romancer, He lately told an assemblage of 
English farmers that Canadian competition 
was exciting the greatest apprehension in 
this country, and that Canada 
soon to outstrip the United States in Buro- 
pean markets. 

—The law’s delays are apparently un- 
known in the West. A suit for the fore- 
closure of a mortgage was recently begun in 
New Mexico at 2:30 P.M., tried the same 
afternoon, and at three seconds before mid- 


gation, in order to take part in their reli- 
gious services. Then he went over to the 
Roman Church, and became an ardent 
Catholic, never missing a mass, and con- 
fessing twicea week. This new phase lasted 


longer than any of its forerunners; but it 
finally ended with bis public profession of 


the Greek Orthodox faith, which he adhered 


to for a couple of years. He then made an 
excursion to European Turkey, and was 
converted to the doctrines of Islam, and 
started as a devout Mussulman upon a pil- 
grimage to Mecca. On his return from the 
Holy City be remained only a few weeks in 


Czernowitz. He turned up in Salt Lake 
presently as a Mormon; but he soon came 
back to his native town, where, after pass- 
ing through the further religious stages of 
sun worship and Budhism, he died at a ripe 


old age, having, as he repeatedly stated be- 
fore his death, been actuated, in so frequent- 
ly changing his creed, by an earnest desire 
to become acquainted with every sort of be- 
lief influencing humanity. 


DRY GOODS. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and Gth Avenue. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


FOR TWENTY YEARS THE LEADERS IN 
POPULAR PRICES, * 


. sery care given to MAIL orders from our 
HOME 
OR 
TOURISTS. 


DURING JULY AND AUGUST THIS ESTAB- 
K oan CLOS# ON SATURDAY AT 


GRAND FALL 
OPENING 


WILL TAKE PLACE 


Wednesday, Thursday & Friday, 


SEPT. 24, 25 AND 26. 


THE LADIES OF NEW YORK 
and vicinity are invited to be present 
and witness the unrivaled display of 
new and seasonable Fall Importations. 

As a compliment to our visitors, we 
shall inaugurate, on each successive 
day of this opening, a special sale of 
staple and desirable goods. 


ON WEDNESDAY, SEPT. AT 10 A. 
PRECISELY, WE SHALL COMMENCE A 
GRAND OFFERING OF 


.3-Button Kid Gloves 


99 CENTS PER PAIR, 


TO BE CONTINUED THROUGH THETWO FOL- 
LOWING DAYS. 

IN ORDER THAT ALL OUR VISITORS MAY 
HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY TO.AVAILI. THEM- 
SELVES OF THIS UNEQUALED OFFER, WE 
SHALL RESTRICT THE SALE OF THESE 
GLOVES TO TWO PAIRS TO EACH CUSTOMER. 


ON THURSDAY, SEPT. 2%, aT 10 A. M. PRE- 
CISELY, WE SHALL OPEN A LINE OF COLOR- 
ED AND BLACK HBAV Y GROS GRAIN 


SILKS 


OF QUALITY NEVER BEFORE OFFERED FOR 
LE38 THAN 81.50. 


AT $1 00 PER YARD. 


AND ON FRIDAY, SEPT. %, AT THE SAME 
HOUR, WE WILL PRESENT, IN OUR LACE 
DEPARTMENT, AN ABSOLUTELY OVER- 
WHELMING SERIES OF BARGAINS IN 


LACES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, AT PRICES WHICH 
WILL DEFY COMPETITION, AND OF QUALI. 
TIES WHICH CANNOT FAIL TO GIVB ENTIRE 
SATISFACTION, 


EHRICHS’ 
EIGHTH-AVENUE AND 24TH-ST. 


CARPETS. 


WE HAVE HOW OPEN A LARGE ASSORT- 
MENT OF 


NOVELTIES 


MANUFACTURED BY OURSELVES 


Expressly for Our Retail Trade. 


CONSISTING OF 
AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, WIL- 
TONS, VELVETS, BRUSSELS, TAPES- 
TRYS, THREE-PLYS, AND INGRAINS 

of a SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
INCLUDING MANY EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, 
which we are offering at 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


WE aL8O OFFER A LARGE SELECTION OF 
TURKISH, SMYRNA, AND EAST INDIA 
RUGS AND MATS, 

IN NEW AND CHOICE DESIGNS OF OUR OWN 
IMPORTATION, 

ALSO, 

OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, LIGNUM &c., 
AT LOW RATBS. 


c 


J, & J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS & RETAILERS, 
40 AND 42 WEST 14TH ST., N. Y., 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated R. BR. Station. 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 


ES Me 


gas 


Notwithstanding the great advance in 


raw silk, we have maintained the pre- 
vailing low prices of last season on our 


celebrated 


Cashmere Sublime de Novi 


Black Silk. 


The serviceable qualities of these 
goods with our positive guarantee of 


satisfaction recommend them to all. 


FALL OPENING, 


Wednesday, Sept. 24th. 


AITKEN, SON & CO., 


Broadway, cor. 18th St., N.Y. 


French Bonnets. 
Fine Lace Goods. 
Fancy Ribbons and 
New Trimmings. 


NEW CARPETS 


For Fall Trade. 


CEO. E. L. HYATT, 
271 and 273 Canal Street, 


Between Broadway & Elm St., 
OFFERS AT RETAIL A NEW sTOCK OF 


BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
3-Ply and Ingrain Carpets, 
Oil-Cloths, Rugs & Mattings. 


CARPETS. 


SLOANE 


ARE OFFERING 


GREAT BARGAINS 


IN ALL KINDS OF 


Foreign & Domestic 


CARPETINGS, 


OIL CLOTHS, &c. 
649, 651, 655 Broadway 


Metropolitan Elevated Railroad 
Bleecker St, Station, 


EW CUFF FASTENER. Made of German 
siiver wire. Can be applied quicker than cuff 
can be buttoned. Holds cuff firmiy to shirt sieeve. 
7c. a pair. Stamps taken. C. T. Raymond, Troy, N.Y. 


Those answering an Advertisement 


will confer a favor ctpon the Adver 


tiser and the Pub stating 
that they saw the advertissment in 
the Cc Union. 


\ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Publisher's Department, 


New YorK, SEPTEMBER 24, 1879. 


Editorial Department, — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union. 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are rent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
ate 


Business Department,.—Subecriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to * The 
Christian Union, New York City.”” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room %, Asbland Block. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 

Vitalized Phosphates, composed of the vital 
or nerve-giving principles of the ox. brain and 
wheat germ. It gives energy to mind and 
body; relieves debility and nervousness; 
gives Vitality to the impuired growth of chil- 
dren; strengthens the digestion: cures neu- 
ralgia and prevents consumption.  Physi- 
cians alone have prescribed 193 000 packages. 
F. CROSBY, 666 6th ave, N. Y. For sale by 
Drugygists, or mail, #1. 


Ehrichs’ Fashion Quarterly. 

The Fall number ofthis magazine, which 
claims attention not only for its valuable cat- 
alogue of Messrs. Ehrichs’ goods but also forits 
excellent literary quality, has been sent us for 
notice. Besides several poems and stories, the 
continuation of Miss Corson’s articles on table- 
talk and social etiquette, No. 9 of household 
sermons, articies on housebold decoratidn, 


and papers adapted for family reading, in- 


structions are also given in lacemaking and 
dressmaking. The fashion department is 
adorned with well-executed cuts, which, as 
Mesers. Ebrichs state, are not mere reprints of 
cuts published in European journals, but care- 
fully executed from actually finished articics 
of costume, and accompanied by clear descrip- 
tions of the material and manner of making, 
The extent and variety of Messrs. Ehrichs’ 
stock may be judged by the fact that the cata- 
logue covers not less than 100 pages. On Satur- 
day night last the firm held its private exbibi- 
tion in anticipation of the regular Fa)! opening, 
to which admittance was gained by ticket. 
Their recent importations of ladies’ suits, 
cloaks and hats were displayed to the great 
satisfaction and enjoyment of the many ladies 
who crowded the warerooms during the entire 
evening. Weappenda description of one of 
the dresses displayed. Lady Russell. This 
dress, invoiced as the Lady Russell costume, 
is a fac simile of a reception dress composed 
for the peeress of that name. The front 
breadths, sides, waistcoat, and cuffs are of 
satin, covered with hand embroidery of half- 
blown roses and foliage, mingled with a vine 
of forret-me-nots. The paniers and the back 
draperies of one side are of old gold satin, 
lined and faced with sky-blue silk; the back 
also showing a plaiting of sky-blue silk. One 
side of the back draperies is formed by a 
wide revers of the embroidered white satin. 
The corsage and sieeves are of pale blue gros 
grain silk; the back being a long coat-skirt 
postillion lined with oldyvold satin. The three- 
quarter length sleeves and square corsage are 
filled in with rich Breton lace ruchings. The 
blue silk is shirred on the back of the sleeves, 
above the cuffs; and a loose handkerchief 
trimming, composed of alternate folds of old 
gold satin and blue silk is placed around the 
square neck. Price, $450.00. 


J. JI. Dobson & Co. 


Among the most prominent objects in what 
is now a leading business thoroughfare of 
New York—West lith atreet—is the large and 
elegant carpet waretouse of Messrs. J. J. 
Dobson &Co. The nameof the bouse, though 
as yet somewhat unfamiliar in thiscity, is well 
known and enjoys an established reputation 
in Philadelphia, where the firm bas its head- 
quarters and where it has transacted business 
for many years. Forecasting the improve- 
ment in trade, they opened last Spring, at 40 
and 42 West Fourteenth Street, this spacious 
emporium, where they offer for sale a large 
assortment of novelties in the Carpet line, 
ecmprising both their own manufactures and 
imported goods. Their stock includes every 
variety of carpet, from the costly Axminster 
to the economical ingrain, and also compre- 
bends a large selection of rugs and mats from 
Turkey, Smyrna and the East Indies, of the 
newest and chvicest designs. Messrs. Dobson 
call attention to the low figures at which they 


are offering their goods and the elegance and 
originality of their patterns. Their manager 
in New York is Mr. John Van Gaasbeck, a 
gentieman long and favorably known in the 
carpet trade in this city. The proximity of 
the store to the Sixth Avenue Elevated Rail- 
way station makes it readily accessible from 
all parts of the city and suburbs. 


China and Porcelains,. 

We desire to call the notice of such of 
our readers as may be commencing house- 
keeping or replenishing their stock of house- 
furnishing necessaries, to the card of Mr. 
Charles L. Hadley, of Nos. 5 and 18 Cooper In- 
stitute, New York City, where may be found 
a most complete and extensive assortment 
of white and decorated French china and En- 
gliish porcelain dinner, tea and chamber sets, 
besides glassware, metal and wooden wares, 
and everything requisite for dining. room, 
kitchen and chamber. 

This firm has long made a specialty of send- 
ing their wares throughout the country on 
receipt of Post-office money order or by 
express, ©. O. D., and as they are reliable and 
experienced this is of great advantage to our 
friends ata distance. Catalogues and price- 
list mailed free on application. 


Sunday-School Book-Case for sale 
cheap; never been used; 12 feet long; self- 
jocking; folds in a space of 2x4 feet. Can be 
placed against the wall or folded so as to form 
an office for Librarian. Address Alfred Mor- 
rel], 380 Court street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


4nsurance Aotes. 


—The National Insurance Convention, con- 
sisting of the Insurance Commissioners of 
the different States, held its tenth annual 
seasion in St. Louis, beginning Sept. 17th. 
The following committees were appointed at 
the last convention: Executive—Messrs. Sam- 
uel H. Roe, Michigan; Bedford Leslie, Ken- 
tucky; John W. Steadman, Connecticut; 
Wm. 8. Relfe, Missouri; Joel M. Spencer, 
Rhode Island. On Blanks—Messrs. Samuel 
H. Rhodes, Mass.;: M. Spencer, Rhode 
Island; John A. McCall, New York: J. W. 
Steadman, Connecticut; Wm. 8S. Relfe, Mis- 
souri. On assets—Jobn W. Steadman, Con- 
necticut: A. R. McGill, Minnesota; Joel M. 
Spencer, Rhode Island; Joshua Nye, Maine; 
Jesse K. Hynes, Maryland, On rates uf Mor- 
tality and Interest—Samuel H. Roe, Michigan; 
Wm. 8. Reife, Missouri; Bedford Leslie, Ken- 
tucky; Joseph F. Wrigbt, Ohio; J. M. 
Forster, Pennsylvania. On Legislation — 
Messrs. Orrin T. Welcb, Kansas; John A. Mc- 
Call, New York; A. R. McGill, Minnesota; Sam- 
uel H. Rhodes, Massachusetts: T. B. Need- 
less, lilinois. On Miscellaneous — Measrs. 
John A. McCall, New York; J. M. Forster, 
Pennsylvania; Joshua Nye, Maine; Samuel 
H. Row, Michigan; Joel M. Spencer, Rhode 
Island. The question of securing uniform 
legislation in regard to non-forfeiture of life 
policies was debated and a special committee 
appointed to considerand report uponit. Co- 
operative life insurance reccived consider- 
able attention. Mr. Hawley said co-operative 
companies were good in theory but bad in 
practice; that in the last thirty years 50,000 of 
these companies had failed, and that there are 
now about 12,000 in existence. He thought 
they should be brought under governmental 
control and be required to furnish annu 
ally full etatistics of their business. He 
offered a resolution to this effect, which was 
adopted. The Committee on Legislation made 
a report, which was adopted, tothe effect that 
life insurance companies should make annual 
returns of the amounts paid for surrendered 
policies in detail, and state the amount of 
notes canceled by lapsed policies. The ques- 
tion of requiring by law that life insurance 
companies shall keep on deposit in State or 
United States vaults sufficient assets to pay 
all losses, and also an amount equal to the 
reserve charges on all outstanding policies in 
force, was discussed at length. The,Conven- 
tion was fa, orable to the principle involved, 
but some members doubted its practicability. 
and tbe whole matter was finally referred to 
the Legislative Committee, with instructions 
to report at the next annual meeting. The 
next meeting of the Convention will be held 
at Chicago. 

—At the forty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Hartford County Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company it appeared tbat the number of 
policies in force is 13,807, of $23,146,271 amount, 
mostly in the rural districts. During the year 
$49,952 of losses and expenses were paid. The 
total losses for the entire term of the Com- 
pany’s existence are $421,144: amount of pres- 
ent cash surplus, $215,443; amount available to 
pay losses, $2,626,088. The directors voted to 
rely less hereafter on the premium liens 
than on the cash surplus, and decided to re- 
duce the premium liens to twice the cash pay- 
ment. The officers elected were: James B. 
Shultas, President: Wm. E. Sugden, Vice 
President; Wm. A. Erving, Secretary. 

—Tbe Commercial Insuranee Company of 
San Francisco and the Fire Association of 
Philadeiphia bave withdrawn from the San 
Francisco Board of Fire Underwriters. 


—The Westchester Fire Insurance Company 


by Deputy Insurance Superintendent McCall, 


Vor. XX., No. 13, 


of this city, after a senses an 
PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


has been reported to the Insurance Depart- 
ment as having had, April 30th, a net surplus 
of $38,792 over all liabilities. As regards policy- 
holders the surplus of the company at that 
date amounted to $401,565.69. 

—Louisiana proposes to charge foreign com- 
panies doing business in that State a license 
fee of $1,000. 

—The New York Board of Fire Commission- 
ers have asked the following sums for 1880: 
For salaries—Headfhiarters pay-roll, $45,978 ; 
telegraph force, $32,440; repair shops, $50,000; 
Combustible Bureau, $12,200; Bureau of the 
Fire Marshal, $8,000; Superintendent of 
Horses, $7,002; Chief of Department Bureau, 
$37,700; engine and hoek and ladder compa- 
nies, $876,450; extra telegraph force, $12, 
instrfictor of corps of sapper and miners, 
$2,000; total for salaries, $1,083,860. For ap- 
paratus, supplies, &c., $200,000; repairs to seven 
engine and hook and ladder companies’ quar- 
ters, $50,000. Grand total of amount asked 
for, $1,433,860. 


Financial, 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, Sept. 15, to Saturday, 
Sept. 20. 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures Indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 


Rept. 15 Sept. 17. Bept. 20. 
5a. 1881, 102 % 
5a. funded. i881. c.. 102% 
Bids for State Bonds. 
Ala. 56. - 4 | N.Y. 66, '87.... 107 
Alia. 5s, '86...... N. Y. Ge. g. c. ‘87... 107 
Ate. 43. «| N.Y. 6s.g. 1, 106 
Ale. 08, WB. 43 N. ¥.6e,g. 1), 91.... 117 
Ala. 8s,M.& E.R... 2% Ge,g. 1, '92.... 117 
Ala., 88, Ala. & C. R..105 | N. Y.68,g. 1., 120 
Alabam Sa, 92..... 20 N.C, 68. 0., "86-98... 22 
Alabama &s, 2 |N.C.68.0., A.O..... 
Ala., Class A, 2 tos. 44 N.C.N.C,K., '83-4-5.. 106 
Ala..Ciass B, 58..... 71 eccaccet 
Als., class C,2to6. 55 N.C... Ta, 105 
Art.is, L.KAFtS .. 1 N.C. F.A., 06-1900... Th 
Ark. N.C. F. A.,-’68 WB... 
Art.7s. LRPB&NO. 1 N.C. n. J. 13% 
Ark. 7s, M.O,. 1 N.C. n. A* O., 92-8. 18% 
Ark. 78. A.C.R...... 1 
Conn. 68, 83-"84...... im | N.C. ap. t.ci. 1, 2% 
wo N.C, 8p. t.cl. Bo 2% 
Ga, 78, g. b. "WO...... 119 N.C. sp.t. cl. 3....... 2% 
940600000000 Ohbto "B6.... «.... Ill 
WO | Rhode island 66.C.. 112 
eee ee 15 a. 6a. ee ee eee 
La, 6a, n. ftg@. d..... 15 do A.£O.. 15 
La. 78. py.-- 15 do F.A.'6 15 
e ee 8. 1. C.. dc 
Ss. lev. of "TS 15 8, C. 78, of "B8....... 15 
Mo. 6a. "82-'83 Tenn. 68. 0. "W-2-8.. 
Mo. 68. due "86...... 104 Tenn. 6, n. 7 
Mo. due '87...... 104 enn. 66, 
Mo. 68 due 'BR....... 
Mo.@s due "8¥or "WO 105 Va. 6a. '66......... 28 
Mo. 66, 8. u. due ‘92 Va. te, 2s 
Mo. 66, fd. due "4-95. 107 GB. OM. Bike 
Mo.H. & 6.J.due Ih Va. 6s. ame by 
Mo. H &&t Te. "87.. 1044 ' D. of C, 3 


Foreign 
London prime bankers, mr 4 


Wholesale Prices “arm Produce. 


For the week ending September 20, 1879. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 42,192 pkgs. 
Exports, 33.202, 

Fall butter intended for immediate market should 
be light salted. 

There begin to be arrivals here of freanly made 
Fal! butter, which is quick taken on arrival! at out- 
side prices, and there is not enough coming to 
supply the demand. Sales of finest sour-creamw 
creameries were at 24@35c , sweet creams 2! @72ic., 
and there was not enough to go around. Firkin 
dairies went at 16@18c., best Welsh dairies 
promptly at 17@)8c., and large lines of early and 
summer make Weish sold for export at 14@!5c. 


Western butter of all grades is wanted here at. 
advanced prices. The market closes with light) 


stocks, good demand from ai! quarters and for al! 


grades of butter. We quote: 

Fine sour-cream creamery... ..... 

Fine sweet-cream 
Fine early cream creamery................. » @n 
Spectal fancy fall make, private cairy... - @22 
Fairto gooa «ees 16 @IB 
Delaware. Chenango, etc., dairies...... 16 
Leq@is, Oneida, etc., dairies.... 15 @18 
Western, fresh make. 4 @W 


Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 9,119; 
exports, 72,034 boxes. 

We have had an excited market and an advance 
of 1@3c. per |b. since our last. We quote: 


State factery, full crea, 9X 
004 to choice. 8«@ 
es = sximmed........ 


Eggs.—Near-bv marks sold quick at 19%c., and 
Western at I8@18c. per doz. 

Beans.—New crop arrives very sparingly; they 
sell quick at quotations. We quote: 
Marrows per me l. 1.0 

ediums,... Serer e ee ee eee eee 1.50 
Beeswax at ‘ete. 
Dried Apples.—Bright, large quarters will be 
wanted for export at full prices, and nice sliced 
will sell readily for home use. We quote: 


45 Wall Street, New York, 
GENERAL DOMESTIC & FOREIGN BANKERS. 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills on London. 


Purchase and sell on Commission GOVELMAMENT, 
STATE, MUNICIPAL BoNDS, KAILBROAD KBONDs 
and “TOCKSsS, ard all classes of Securities cealt in 
atthe SEW YORK STOCK KXCHANGE, or all repe 
utahle securities bought and sold in the OPEN 
MAKKET. LOANS AND COMMERCIAL PAPER nego- 
tiated. Interest on Deposits subject to check. 

WILLIAM B. HATCH, 


THOMAS H. BOUDEN., FRANK JENKINS, 


La Caisse Generale Insurance Co. 


$325,059 91 


U. TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK: LOvIs be 
COMEAU, Esq.,of Messrs. De Kham & Co., CHAS, 
RENAULD, Esq., of Mesers. Renauld. Francois & Cv. 
CHAS. COUDERT, Jr., Keqg.,of Messrs. Coudert Bros. 


JULIEN LE CESNE, T. J. TEMPLE 
sident ®ecr’'y. Manager Middle States. 
No. 33 Pine street. 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 


261 262 & 263 Broadway. N.Y, 
Assets... #4.874,947 O1. 
608 000 826,873 99. 


JAMES BUEL. President. 


(Also President of the Imp. and Traders’ Na- 
tional nk.) 


Cc. P. Secretary 
T. H. BRO Superintendent. 
.H. BURFORD, Actuary. 
All Endowment + ado and Approved Claims due 
will be discounted at7 per cent. upon present- 


rit? forms of Life and Endowment Policies iseued, 


OFFICE OF THE. 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 


The Truateca, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 

ite affairs on the 31st December, 1878. 
Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from ist January, 1878, to 
Sist December, I878............... 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1878............ .. 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858, 006 88 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1478. to 3ist December, 1878, 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the 
same period.......... $2,012,754 45 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses $859,960 58 


The Com, any has the following Assets, viz.: 


$4,009,300 47 
1,848,697 36 


United States and State of New 

York City, Bank and eer 

secured by Stocks, and other- 

Roal Eatate and due the 
Company, estimated at........... 619,034 50 
Premium Notes & Bills 250 74 
Total Amount of Assets.... .. $13, 320, 463 16 


Six per cent. interest cn the outstandin aoe 
tificates of profits will be paid to the ho 
thereof, or their legal re on — 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 
_ The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
| 1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next, 
from which date ail interest thereon wil! cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 
A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
= net earned premiums of the Company, for 
ear ending 3ist December, 1878, for which 
rtificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


TRUSTEES: 


HORACE GRAY. 
W. CorRLiza, 
JouN ELLIOTT. 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost. B. MInTURN, 
CRARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Grora@s W. LANE, 
Ropert L. STu 
James G, DeFoREST, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
H. Foaa, 
Perer V. Kina, 


Lewis CURTIS, 
CHarRLes H. Russet, 
James Low, 

DAVID LANE 

Gorpon W. 
FRANCIS SKIDpy, 

Sturais, 


Josian A. Low 
E Dopag, 
RovaL PHELPS. 


Tuomas F. Younaa, Tuos. B. CoppINGTOR, 
C. A. HAND, Horace K. THURBER, 
D. HewLetr, A. A. RAVER, 


H. WEBB, WILLIAM DeGROOT, 
P. BurpettT, Bensamin H. FIELD. 
J. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
Ww. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-Pres. 


| | | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| _ 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | J. D. Jonna, 
| CHARLES DENNIS, 


Sepr. 24, 187% 
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DYING WITH HIS FATHER. 


A touching incident is related in connec- 
tion with the account of the death of Captain 
Weathberley and his boy in Zululand. How 
the boy came to be with his father at such a 
time is not told; but when they were sud- 
denly surrounded by Zulus, appearing from 
ambush, and the latter recognized that 
they werein imminent peril, he told the lad 
to jump on bis horse and ride for bis life. 
The young fellow gave the horse a cut which 
sent him off at a galiop, exclaiming: ‘‘ No, 
I'll die with you, father!” A correspondent 
says: “ The contrast, I am told, was char- 
acteristic. The man was bearded, bronzed 
and hardy, with a father’s tears upon his 
cheeks, while the blue-eyed, fair-haired lad 
of fifteen, with much of the beauty of a girl 
in bis appearance, was calmly and with a 
smile of fond delight loading his father's 
favorite revolver. The two noble hearts 
were last seen—the father wounded to death 
with assegais, clasping his boy's hand with 
his left, while with the right he cut down 
the savages. Weatherley was formerly a 
well known man in fasbionable life in Lon- 
don. 

One wh) reads this can scarcely fail to re- 
call the almost parallel account in Shake- 
speare’s King Henry VI., of the heroic death 
of Talbot and his son: 


Act V., 8c. V.—The English Camp near Bour- 
deaurs. 
TAL. Now art thou come upto a feast of 
death, 
A terrible and unavoided danger: 
Therefore, dear boy, mount on my swift- 
est horse 
And I'll direct thee how thou shait escape 
By sudden flight. Come, dally not; be- 
gone! 


JOHN.Is my name Talbot? and am | your 


son? 

And shalllI fiy’ O. if you love my mother 

Dishonor not her honorable name 

To make a bastard and a slave of me. 

The world will say he is not Talbot's blood 

That basely fled when noble Talbot stood. 
TAL. Fly, to revenge my death if I be slain. 
Jon. He that so flies wil! ne'er return again. 
TAL. If we both stay we botb are sure to die. 
Joun,. Then let me stay, and, father, do you fly. 

Your lossis great, so your regard should be, 

My worth unhuown, no lose is known to me, 

Flight cannot stain the honor you have 

won, 

But mine it will that no exploit have done, 
Tat, Upon my blessing, I command thee go. 
Joun. To fight I will, but not to fly the foe. 
TAL Part of thy father may be saved in thee. 
Joun. No part of him but wil! be shame in me. 

No more can I be severed from your side 

Than can yourself yourself in twain divide ; 

Stay, #0, do what you will, the like dol; 

For live I will not, if my father die. 

TAL. Then here I take my leave of thee, fair 
son, 

Born to eclipse thy hfe this afternoon. 

Come side by side together live and Me. 

And soul with soul from earth to heaven fly. 


Soldiers, adieu! I have what I would have, 
Now my old arms are young Jobn Talbot's 
grave. ( Dies.) 


BURTON’S 


MALTHOPTONIQUE, 


The English Extract of Meat and Hops. 


A GENUINE HEALTH BEVERAGE. 
Recommended by Physicians throughout the Country. 
The MALTHOPTONIQU promptly relieves nervous- 
ness, and expertence has shown that ite persistert 
nee will cure even obstinate cases of nervous dis- 
ease. Wakefulness, tremors, twitching, unnatural 
pumese and other nervous symptoms are obviated 
b The natura), health yielding sieep which it 
iudwees is as different from the stupor caused by a 
narcotic as night is from day, the patient rising re. 
freahed, elastic, and with a good appetite, instead 
of getting up with a nauseated stomach and an 
aching head. 

Nursing mothers derive the greatest benefit from 
the use of the, MALTHOPTONIQUCE, on account of 
the aid which it lends in the miik forming process, 
lt 18 the most bad mms od as Well as the most palatable 
drink that can be used by females who are nursing 
chiloren. since without too strongly stimulating, 
it invigorates the and by hastening 
the assimilation of the tends to renew the 
milk secretions as fast as they are exhausted, and 
to compensate for the drain upon the system. 

Pure bod Liver Ol! taken with MALTHOPTONIQUE 
wlll never cause nausea or intertere with the oi- 
gestion, which is invariabiy the case when it is 
—— - regularly with Port wine, milk, etc., or in an 


emulsion. 
Retatied by first-class Druggists and Grocers. 
KE. C. HAZARD & CO., 


Nos. 192 to 19 Chambers Street, New York, 
Sole Wholesale Agents. 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


Common-Sense Chairs 
AND ROCKERS, 


with or without Heading and 
Writing Table. A lady pur-. 
chaser writes: “ The only ob | 
ee to your Common sense 
ocker t#, we all want it. 
“Tlove it. L love tt. and who 
shall dare 
To chide me for loving the 
Commonr-Senee Chair?” 
Strong. Easy. and Roomy. 
it file everywhere. Send 
etan:p for to F. A. Sinclair, 
Mottville, Onon. Co., N.Y 
Every chair stamped and warranted perfect. 


N 
POROUS PLASTER 


for WOMEN & CHILDREN 
Females enffering from pain and weakness will 
lerive great comfort and strength from the use 
Beneon’s Capcine Porous Plaster. Where 
hildreas are afflicted with whooping cough, or 
linary coughs or colds or weak lungs, it is the 
ne and only treatment they should receive This 
rticle contains new medicinal elements such a- 
6 found in no other remedy in the same form. It 
# far superior to common porous plasters, lini 
nents, al appliances and other external 
mediea, It relieves pain at once, strengthens 
nd cures where other plasters will not even re 
lieve. For Lame and Weak Back, Kheuma- 
jem, Kidney Disease and all local aches and 
viine it ie also the best known remedy. Ask for 

on's Capcine Plaster and take po other 


ld by Druggiste. Price 2 Cente. 


Dyspepeia is the costly price we pay for lux- 
urtes. All civilized nations suffer it, more or 
leas, but pone so much aa the people of the United 
Btater. It is here, in the New World, that the 
disease has become comesticated. and we. as a 
people, bave threatened to monopolize ite mis- 
Let us check its further progrese ‘by the 
use © 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient.* 
BY ALL DRUGGISTB. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


85 Broad Street, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 
BUTTER PRESHLY RECEIVED PROW CREAMERIES 


AND FARM DAIRIES. 


Buyers served Grom from &t. sens" « Park, or Frie 
r Midland Depo 


Orders by have attention. 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


S5 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


ENT for Ladies or Men. $50 
4te $100 per Menth easily made selling 
LIA MCN WRIGHT'S new book, entitied 
TH ECOM PLETE HOME; the Morals, Health, 
Beauty, Work, Amusements, Members, Muuey,. 
Savings aod Spendings are ali c! leary dealt with fn 
farcinating be full of anecdoteand wit, bolding 
a threads of a charming narration of family life. 
For full description and extra terms, address 
J. C. MeCURDY & Ce., Philadelphia, Pa. 


arrival in good condition, 
Fine Hyacinth ford. 
Pine Tulip Bulbe for.. 

Pine Tulipand 4H acinths.. 
Roses, Fine Winter-Blooming .. 
or 4 Roees ‘and 4 Carnations for... 
or & Fine Geraniums, sorts, for... 
or Camelliasand J Azaleas for.. 
or Carnations, sorts, for........ 
Year. 40 Acres. 15 Greenhouses 
Everything in the Nersery line. 
Grape Vines, & sorts 
Raapherry, sorts Lag 
Gregg Raspberry for 
Strawberry ! lante, 4 sorts, for.. 


‘ee 


4 


‘ 
) 

nye York, orin resiate 


LANDS “HOME Ss 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
000,900 acres of well watered, timber and 
prairte lands adjacent to the St. Louis and 
an Francisco K’y for sale, at from §2.50 to 
per ~ on seven years’ time. Excellent 
fruit, and agricultural purposes. 
Free transportation to those who purchase 
land. Send for maps and circulars to 


W.H LAND COMmAtIG 


LIVERPOOL & 


LONDON & 
[LOBE 


Insurance Company. 


United States Branch. 


Links 


tJ 

« 
© 
© 


Statement January 1, 1879. 
Assets in United States......84,301,897.07 


Total Liabilities, including 

Re- insurance 86 
Surplus... 871.291.21 
Income in U.S. during 1878.. 2. 600,583. 34 
Expenditures, including 

. . 1,97 1,219.83 


-PULSFORD, 
N. ¥. OF FICE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
45 William St. 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


1879. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 


Queen Anne, Eastlake 
and other etyles 
warded to any ad. 
dress on applica- 
tion. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


75 A 77 Spring New York. 


( RGANS New Parlor Organs, 3 Set Golden 
Tongue Reeds, § Octaves., 13 Stops, 2 Koee 
Walnut Case. 6 vears.stoo! & Book 
only 89S. New Pianos, Stool, Cover & 
Book. on! $143. 5. Titmetrated newspaper free, 
Address F. Beatty. Washi: gton, N.J. 


To Preserve your Teeth 


_ Delluc’s 
Preparations 
Biscotine, 

Un. (Infant's Food.) 
8.P. Hair Tonic 
ANGE LIQUE © Toilet Waters, 

 — 
OTH-wh & Sachets D'Iris, 
Elixir of Calisaya, 
NEW -YORK. Glycerine Lotion, 


™ Pectoral Cough 
SOLD_EVERYWHERE Syrup, &c., &e. 


AE MOST ~ 


WHIkGs FOR STORES AND DWELL- 
G8, TENTS and FLAGS of al! Descriptions. 

ase up at Short Notice. Canvasand Bunting for 
sale at bolesale and Retail’. Canopies. Dancing 
Cloths and Camp Chairs to Let at Low ces. 
F. SK ELTON, 1,274 B’ way. bet. 32d. & 33d. Sts., N.Y 


SARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best cuality Wash Blue. apd most liberal measure. 


D. WILTBERGER, 
Second 


COTHIC 
FURNACE 


FOR 
SCHURCHES 
AND 
DWELLINGS, 
Send for Catalogue. 


ALEX. M. LESLEY, 


Manufactorer, 
S72 Sizth Avenue, N. Y. 


IMITATION STAINED GLASS&.—Fillsa ra- 
cancy ieng felt ia the beautiful ornamentation of 
common window-panes, etc. A great invention, 
and a new, neat and fascinating occupation 


DIES 

in tastefully and inexpensively beaut! fying 
homes. It 1s easily apolied, either tem porari! 
to giass in Windows of Church 

ces, Libraries, Parlors, Bath-rooms., Transoms. 
Vestibule doors, etc . with the ful! effect, besuty, 
and brilliancy of ¢ glass ina richly stained 
or painted window. arge [Nhustrated 
circulars. and a l0xl4 Engrayv of the 
SMITHOGRAPH, full particulars of THE PHILA. 
AGENTS’ HERALD, ete., FE. AGEnTs WANTED. 

L. LUM SMITH, 617 Sansom &t., Phiic.. Pa. 


602 Album, Game 
ibe. Pun Cards, bres! Chateariule, Cena. 


UNION 


UNDER-FLANNELS. 


Two Garments in One, 
White and Scarlet, 


FOR 
LADIES, CENTS 


AND 


CHILDREN.” 


Emancipation Suite, 
Waist«. Chemilettes, 
Dress Keferm Corset 
Waits, &c, 
Dreacriptive Catalogue free. 
Mention this paper. 


Alice Fletcher & Co. 


6 E. 14th St., N. ¥.City.* 


USE 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 
(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

sell to families. hoteleand large 


PURE TEAS. consumers; largest stock in the 


country; quality and terms the best un 
storekeepers should cal! or write Tae WELLS TEA 
COMPANY, Wi Fulton &t.. N.Y. P.O. Box 4560. 


UT TH1S OUT! Moths destroved in Furn 
/ ture and Furs! Gentlemen's Saits elegantly 
renovated! No old grease spots ever appear! Car- 
ta dusted without striking them atiow! 
eautifuliy cleaned! Lace curtains done up. Naph- 
tha Renovating Works, Kast New York. 


ve PHILADELPHIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
The Old-Established Re Route and Short Line 
erreen 
NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA. 
daily; 3 Depots in 
York. 


14 Through Trains each wa 
Philadelphia; 2 in 


Double Track, the mort Improved Equipment and 


the Fastest Time consistent with absolute safety. 


On and after July 7, + 
Express Trains leave New York, Desbrosses 
and Cortiand street Ferries, follows: 

4.30, 7.30, 8 9, 16 (Limited), A.M., 1, 3.40, 4, 5, 6, 
7 30. 8.20 and P.M. 

Boats of “ Brooklyn connect with all 
through trains at Jersey City, affording a speedy 
and direct transfer for Brooklyn travel. 

Returning trains leave 12.01, 3 

8.30 and 11 A.M. (IAmited Ex proce rese | 
P.M.), 2, 4, 5.30, 7 ana 7.45 P.M. On Sunday, 12.01, 3.20, 
M. 

Ticket Offices, 2fand M4 Broadway, No. 

House, and foot of Desbrosses ani 
No. 4 Court St. and Brooklyn Annex Depo pot, foot of 
Fulton @t., Brooklyn; Noe. 114, 116 and 118 Hudson 
st.. Hoboken; : Depot Jersey City. Emigrant 
Ticket Office, No. 8 attery Place. 


Genera! Manager. Gen’! Passenger Agent. 
MENEELYS BELLS 

For Churches, etc,, to the public since 
are at TH MENEEL BEL 
DRY 
Monntings. loques free. 


50 Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Cards, with 
We. @chromos,l0c. Star Prt’g Co.. Northford, 


THE EXTENSIVE SALE OF 


32 Calibre. 


Central fire, with Autematic Cartridge-Ejector 


fand REBOUNDING HAMMER. 


Manufactory at SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Smith & Wesson’s Arms 


is owing to their RELIABILITY, 
and DURABILITY. They 
come into market literally 
without blemish. Four 
Sizes: 2, 2, 3 and 4 Cal- 
ibres. The @ and #4 have 
rebounding hammers, 
the value of which for 
safety cannot be over-stat- 
ed. When a Revolver is 
required it should be 
reliable. 


M. W. ROBINSON, Ceneral Agent, 


79 Chambers Street, New York. 


New scheme of home study. The €. L. 8.C., 
‘hantauqua Literary and Scientifie Circle.”) 
our years course. Forty minutes’ reading a 
day. ‘Aneel fee. fifty cents. The scheme ap- 
roved by eminent educators. The year begins 
{n October. Persons may join up to October 81. 
For Circulars addres 


SURE 


That ¥ a send for a free sample of our National Quarterly for the Fourth Quarter. 


The Lesson Matter has been Re-arranged and made much more helpful to the pupils. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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